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HE present political campaign comes at a most critical period in 
"[ cesoan affairs. We are in a depression the causes of which are 
world-wide. We must pass upon principles to be applied for re- 
covery. We must choose representatives to act for us in the immediate 
future. The one all important issue before us is—shall our civilization 
be so organized as to provide work for all who need jobs and accom- 
panying incomes to give all the highest standards of living which our 
material progress makes possible? The alternative to this policy is 
to permit wealth and power to be concentrated in the hands of a com- 
parative few, and insecurity and poverty the lot of the many. 
Our Federal Government has been using 
Labor and Election large Federal funds to tide over economic 
undertakings. Now is the time for an ac- 
counting: Are our Federal resources being used simply to secure the 
equities of the few or to provide security for the masses through in- 
come-earning jobs? Are loans made to only those companies which 
guarantee the creation and maintenance of jobs? Is the Government 
justified in entering the affairs of private business except in behalf of 
the welfare of all our citizens? 
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These are issues upon which every wage-earner will wish to know 
the position of candidates for office. We do not wish to let floods of 
oratory upon irrelevant matters deflect us from those issues. Press 
candidates for public declarations on such important issues. 

Wage-earners as well as all other citizens have a serious obliga- 
tion to vote in this election. In this crisis of tremendously serious 
consequences wage-earners should avail themselves of the opportunity 
to elect real statesmen to take charge of our affairs. 

Let every trade-unionist vote in the coming election for the ad- 
vancement of human welfare and responsible government. 


The Coming Winter There is no indication that over eleven million 

jobs will be forthcoming before winter comes. 
There will be widespread suffering unless generous and _ un- 
precedented relief is to hand. So many people are feeling the 
pinch of depression that usual sources of giving can not contribute 
with their usual liberality. The problem of relief must be tackled 
from new approaches. This is a matter for consultation between the 
various groups of the community so that those who represent the needy 
may talk over possibilities of various methods with those who can 
give relief. The employed want a chance to earn their way. First 
the normal sources of employment should be urged to go on a five- 
day week and shorter shifts so as to increase the number employed. 
Hourly wage-rates should not be decreased but should be increased 
proportionately with increased efficiency. Such an arrangement en- 
ables employers to share the costs of relief entailed in ‘“‘sharing the 
work.” 

In the second place, opportunities for exchanging services for 
shelter and food should be developed and organized. Many who can 
not give money would find such a contribution a personal source of 
helpfulness and gratification. 

In the third place, an appeal for relief contributions should be 
urged upon those able to give. No understanding person can enjoy 
the comforts of shelter, food and clothing unless he has given as much 
as he can to those destitute through no fault of theirs. 

Organized labor everywhere has a big responsibility for getting 
the needs of the unemployed before representative groups. The re- 
sponsibility is in itself an opportunity to secure a better understanding 
of labor’s wants and needs, and also to demonstrate the functions of 
a labor movement in a depression. 

It would be well for each central labor union to organize for par- 
ticipation in the community work for relief—to take the initiative as 


well as to cooperate. ; 
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Directing Technical Though comprehensive, coordinated data 
Progress are not available, there is enough general in- 


formation to indicate that blue prints for 
technical improvements and worker-displacing machines are ready for 
the business pickup, and that many economy measures instituted dur- 
ing the emergency will be permanent. In addition, the discoveries of 
our research laboratories foreshadow applications for industrial use 
revolutionizing existing methods. There is no question but that we 
must meet industrial displacements on a large scale in the coming years. 
Our prediction is that 55 per cent of the workers will not be able to 
recover their old jobs. 

It is obvious that fewer man-hours of work will supply our needs 
and give us more conveniences in living. We consciously face the 
dilemma: shall this technical progress create the misery and waste 
of unemployment or shall it bring higher standards of living and the 
opportunities of leisure with income to all? We may have a beautiful 
vision of a nation that has conquered poverty, whose citizens live in 
comfort and dignity with time for social obligations, the duties 
of citizenship and the richness of complete living. We have achieved 
the technical capacity to supply the material means for life on that 
scale, but we have failed to reward all the producers so that they can 
share in the results of joint work. To many workers technical prog- 
ress has meant simply the loss of opportunity to earn a living. The 
difficulty lies not in technical progress but in our failure to establish 
it under conditions mindful of the best interests of all affected. Have 
we not learned in this past debacle that unless progress is balanced the 
weight of the less fortunate will dislocate the whole structure? 

Instead of standing paralyzed before this difficult problem, if we 
begin to apply those practices which we know, we shall be moving to- 
wards its solution. This is what the unions in the cloak and suit in- 
dustry provided for new pressing machines under a recent award de- 
scribed in an article in this issue. The wages of workers were raised 
corresponding to increased productivity and a fund for displaced work- 
ers provided. These primary steps are so obvious as to require 
little argument, and they will lead to further understandings. We 
need to apply the best practices developed out of experience as the 
means to finding the next steps. 


Primary Responsibility Racketeers are in the labor movement. Cur- 

rent information and official investigation 
supply convincing evidence. These outlaws have fastened themselves 
upon unions created by the vision and suffering of far-seeing working 
men. The success of the union makes it a tool which the unscrupulous 
can use for exploitation. But sooner or later such subversive uses will 
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destroy the union itself. It is imperative that the labor movement find 
some way to free itself in order to protect our movement and our good 
name. 

While in some cases, the racketeer element is so firmly entrenched 
that only outside power can break the control, for the most part the 
major responsibility rests upon the individual members. A majority 
of union members have in their hands the determination of union poli- 
cies. Every union member has taken the pledge of loyalty and support 
for his union and is under obligation to give thought and service to 
the cause. The union can be true to its purpose only when promoting 
the welfare of the whole group. Any individual seeking his own in- 
terests and using the union for his own gain, any member trying to get 
something for nothing or by some other method than honestly earning 
it, is a liability to the whole movement and should not be allowed to 
hold office or place of influence. 

It devolves upon union members to know the qualifications of 
those they elect as representatives and to do their full part to select 
those who will do the most for the union. Personal interests or profit 
should not enter into consideration. Individual loyalty and devotion 
is the only basis upon which a true trade union can be maintained. No 
union member should advocate any policy that falls short of the high- 
est union ideals nor should he tolerate suggestions or policies subversive 
to those ideals. We must purge our movement of racketeers and of 
those conditions that provide opportunities for racketeers. 

Racketeers are not peculiar to the labor movement: The cor- 
poration law of Delaware; second mortgage practices; short selling 
or pools on the stock exchange, are rackets in other fields. The cause 
is greed—the desire to get something without working for it. 

Let us join with all honest groups in driving out the racketeer and 
in initiating a revival of trade-union zeal and loyalty. Upon every 
trade-unionist and every trade-union rests primary responsibility. 


Misfortune Some decades ago poverty was regarded as a 
and Crime crime. Men were imprisoned for inability 
to pay debts, the unemployed or unfortunate 

helped by the poor fund were required to live in the poor house and 
disfranchised. Vestiges of the old concept are found in the require- 
ment to show need before help is given and Maine’s disfranchisement 
of the unemployed voters who have received aid during this depression. 
Where unemployment and poverty exist, if there be any crime it 

is chargeable to those agencies and forces responsible for conditions 
and not those who are the victims. Barring from the Maine polls those 
who had received unemployment relief, was to deny citizens constitu- 
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tional methods of expressing their will as to those responsible for 
present policies, 

The situation is distinctly a resultant of interrelated forces, in 
which responsibility can not be placed upon any one cause or individual. 
That public authorities resort to ancient law to heap political injustice 
upon the victims of economic and social injustice, is a shock to one’s 
sense of humanity and fair dealing. 

Our social institutions and legal practices are largely an inheri- 
tance from the past and do not change as rapidly as do our habits of liv- 
ing and working. Facts and events flatly deny that over eleven millions 
of persons, denied an opportunity to earn a living, should be penalized 
as though guilty of crime or otherwise disqualified for citizen’s rights. 
As our conception of social justice widens to include the implications 
of present-day interrelationships, we need to write appropriate prin- 
ciples into our body of welfare law, to replace principles that no longer 
apply. . 

We are beginning to build up a system of legislation outlining 
responsibility for social welfare. As fundamental to the spirit and 
purpose of such legislation should be a declaration of public policy that 
social benefits are the right of the individual and in no way jeopardize 
other rights and privileges. They represent an effort to do jus- 
tice—not charity or economic dependence. 

Those states which have a carry-over from the English poor law, 
should be alert to protect those benefited through humanitarian and 
social welfare provisions from political discrimination. 


Whither During the past year billions of national 

resources have been appropriated to salvage 
financial and industrial institutions and agencies have been set up to 
administer these funds. But despite the amount of the funds in- 
volved and the implications of decisions upon loans which will deter- 
mine the fate of many economic institutions, decisions are being made 
without a definite idea of what are the desirable national economic 
trends and what institutions are necessary to them. 

Weare all used to some kinds of planning where even two people 
work or live together. We all know that in the very simple affairs of in- 
dividual and family living, there must be some decision upon what is to 
be done, in what order and how. Planning is an essential to intelligent 
living either for individuals or groups. Some institutions may be able 
to withstand the strain of this depression while others may go under. 
Some we can well lose—others we can not afford to lose. What are 
our national relief agencies doing—approving loans indiscriminatingly 
to those who can furnish the required equities, or measuring 
their decisions according to a clear conception of what will be most 
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valuable for the development of the nation? In other words, shall we 
plan merely to maintain present equities, however created, or shall we 
use our national wealth to finance and maintain production undertak- 
ings which enable wage-earners to earn a living by producing goods or 
services for use. 

The fact that we are not guided by at least a definite principle as 
a measuring-rod for decisions, will probably mean failure to find those 
balances that would prevent future business depressions. Our present 
difficulties are due to maladjustment of consumer and producer bal- 
ances in our domestic and foreign markets. Production of goods and 
services must be accompanied by distribution of income to enable the 
producers to become consumers. Because too large a percentage of 
revenues from business has gone into the hands of the few executives 
and security holders, the buying power of wage-earners and small 
salaried groups—8o per cent of the retail customers—was inadequate 
to maintain production at capacity or even at 1929 levels. 

Every depression has resulted in increasing centralization of con- 
trol of national wealth. It is obvious that the trend is toward greater 
concentration. We must plan to control and guide developments if 
we would control our destinies. The agencies and tools of planning 
we develop as we move ahead. 


“Spreading the The recent White House Conference put 
W ork” administrative sanction back of the move- 

ment to provide more jobs by reducing the 
work-week of those employed and adding additional employees, by 
appointing a committee charged with promoting this purpose. This 
sanction is gain for our cause, for it involves the principle of flexibility 
in working hours to assure work to employees under changing con- 
ditions. 

The effectiveness of this principle depends upon its application. 
If reducing the work-week below reasonable levels means reducing 
income below a living wage, such an application would present a serious 
disadvantage. Under normal conditions the shorter work-week is a 
method to enable wage-earners to share in increasing productivity. 
Shorter hours and higher wage-rates provide the necessary consumers 
for our mounting output. 

When hours are shortened and wages are also cut, a direct blow 
is struck at the retail market by the lowering of standards of living of 
their largest customer—the wage-earners. 

Confronted by the present unparalleled emergency, Labor has 
steadily declared that the five-day week was the only real remedy for 
unemployment. The five-day week with no reduction in wage rates 
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would have been an acceptable emergency program. It would have 
put security in the situation. The differential in wage-earners’ incomes 
due to the five-day week, would be a considerable contribution to 
unemployment relief, thereby relieving industry and the community and 
reducing need for relief funds. 

When the shorter work-day policy is made a share-the-work 
movement for emergency relief, workers should be given definite guar- 
antees in recognition of their contributions that the principle of the 
shorter work-day will be permanently incorporated in practices and that 
wages will rise with returning business recovery. 

Because the share-the-work program does offer an opportunity 
to strengthen the shorter-hours principle, every union organization is 
urged to cooperate and help control the conditions under which the 
principle is applied. 








TAXING MACHINES TO RELIEVE JOBLESS 


Max D. DAnisH 
Editor, Justice, Official Organ, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


I 


RECENT regulation adopted 
in the cloak and suit industry 
of New York City, relating to 

the relief of workers in the pressing 
craft of this trade made jobless 
by the introduction of electrically 
operated machines, has aroused wide- 
spread attention. An editorial in one 
metropolitan newspaper hails this 
ruling as an “interesting and perhaps 
an epoch-making decision,” while an- 
other journal proclaims it as a ‘“mile- 


post in human progress,” indicating 


that it contains the kernel of a solu- 
tion to the problem of technological 
unemployment by decreeing that “‘ma- 
chines must help support men who 
lose jobs through their installation.” 
On the other hand, the New York 
Times, in an editorial, sarcastically 
treats this innovation as part of an 
“indictment against the machine,” 
commenting that the electric ironing 
machine which has presumably thrown 
several hundred persons out of work 
would thus seem to be compelled to 
make restitution.” 

Briefly, it amounts to this. For a 
number of years past, and prior to the 
signing last month of the current col- 
lective agreement in the cloak and 
suit industry, pressers employed at 
power-driven machines were being 
paid $15 weekly above the minimum 
scale fixed for hand pressers. The 
basis for this higher compensation 
has been that since machine pressing 
is far more strenuous and fatiguing 
than pressing by hand and since a ma- 


chine presser turns out on the average 
twice as much work as a hand presser, 
he is entitled to a part of the savings. 
During the negotiations with the em- 
ployers’ associations, prior to the set- 
tlement, the pressers’ organization 
had demanded that machine pressers 
be granted a 20-hour week in order 
that the men displaced by the use of 
machines might be reemployed under 
the shorter work-week arrangement. 
This matter, however, was, by con- 
sent of both parties, turned over to 
the Impartial Chairman of the indus- 
try, Mr. George W. Alger, for arbi- 
tration. 

The Alger ruling, issued on August 
16, reaffirmed the principle of higher 
pay for machine pressers but reduced 
this over-compensation to $12 a week. 
It provided, however, that this differ- 
ence of $3, together with an additional 
$5 a week per machine, should be 
paid by every employer using press- 
ing machines into a “pressers’ unem- 
ployment fund,” which shall be ad- 
ministered by the Union and “used 
for equitable distribution among un- 
employed pressers, members of the 
union.” A proportionate contribu- 
tion to the fund by the employer is 
also fixed in the event a pressing ma- 
chine is not operated a full week. In 
other words, as the minimum weekly 
scale of a hand presser is $45 and the 
output of a machine presser, measured 
in wage terms, amounts to about $90, 
the surplus increment is to be dis- 
tributed roughly in the following 
manner: $12 to the worker, $8 to the 
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relief fund (contributed jointly by 
the workers and employers—$3 and 
$5 apiece) and the remainder to the 
employer. 

It is estimated that more than 600 
pressing machines are in operation in 
the New York cloak shops at present 
and that there is room for the installa- 
tion of another 400 such machines in 
this market. On this basis, it is ex- 
pected, the relief fund for idle cloak 
pressers may reach about $75,000 
each year. 


II 


The Alger ruling justifies fully the 
two major contentions of the Union 
with regard to the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery in industry. 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
organization maintains, and in this it 
believes it reflects the judgment of the 
general trade union movement, that 
employers should not be the sole bene- 
ficiaries of improved production proc- 
esses or labor-saving devices. It is 
for this reason that it has insisted on 
higher compensation for the machine 
pressers whose output has been im- 
measurably higher than that of the 
hand pressers. The other idea which 
prompted the demand for the raising 
of a permanent fund for displaced 
pressers was that machine-made un- 
employment is not an “act of God,” 
that it is part and parcel of ‘evolution 
of industry and that industry is there- 
fore in duty bound to take care, in as 
large a degree as possible, of such 
workers as depend solely on it for a 
living. 

/Tiiere is probably no disease which 
‘As the cause of more human misery 
| than that which results directly or in- 
\ directly from unemployment. The 


ee 
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mechanical progress of the past 
twenty-five years, certainly, has been 
amazing, as illustrations from a few 
industries vividly demonstrate. One 
man operating a brick-making ma- 
chine can now turn out 40,000 bricks 
an hour whereas the former output, 
by hand labor, was approximately 55 
per hour, about 720 times what it was. 
In the glass bottle industry, one auto- 
matic glass-blower can turn out as 
many bottles in one hour as formerly 
required 40 hand blowers to produce. 
In loading pig iron, two men can now 
do the work which formerly occupied 
128 men. And while the output per 
worker has been increasing, the num- 
ber of workers employed at these lines 
has been diminishing. 

It is true that there have been large 
shiftings of workers squeezed out 
from the numerically contracted in- 
dustries into socalled new industries, 
but these new industries by far cannot 
be expected to absorb the millions of 
workers displaced from the older 
lines by both technological and cyclical 
unemployment. It is a fact that even 
during the peak of our prosperity in 
1928-1929 we had a sort of “unem- 
ployment within employment” in the 
United States, a residuum of more 
than two million unemployed men and 
women whose chances of getting per- 


manent jobs were next to nil. er, 


Yet, while it may have been pos- 
sible for many miners, machinists or 
molders to shift to automobile or 
radio manufacturing factories and be- 
come acclimated there, the chances 
of a garment worker located mainly 
in the big Eastern cities to find a place 
in any of these “new” industries are 
either remote or quite unrealizable. 
That’s why the fear of permanent dis- 
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placement is so much greater among 
the garment workers and the conse- 
quences of the loss of jobs through 
labor-saving machinery or on account 
of the dreaded old-age line are in- 
calculably more serious. 


III 


It is quite clear, of course, that the 
pressers’ unemployment relief fund 
does not offer a panacea for techno- 
logical unemployment. Offhand, it is 
difficult to judge to what extent such 
a plan may be applied to other indus- 
tries where technical advancement has 
thrown workpeople out of jobs. The 
idea underlying it, however, is indus- 
trially sound not only from the work- 
ers’ viewpoint but from the viewpoint 
of industry as a whole, as it imposes 
no undue strain upon the general 
It empha- 


economy of the industry. 
sizes the point that industry owes the 
workers made jobless through the 
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progress of machinery a measure of 
relief that would tide them over at 
least until they are able to secure work 
either at their own trade or in any 
other occupation. It stresses, further- 
more, a new, social side of industry 
and imposes an obligation which it 
should not be permitted to shed in the 
old spirit of callous indifference. 

Other unions might do well to take 
up this idea and study for themselves 
to what extent it may be made useful 
in relieving machine-made unemploy- 
ment in their own industries. It is 
obvious, however, that it is a plan 
that will appeal more to the workers 
than the employers. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether employers as a whole 
may be moved to adopt this principle 
of taxing machines to relieve the job- 
less on its sheer humaneness. It might 
require the pressure of a strong trade 
union organization to make employers 
respond to its appeal. 


RADIO 


We have picked the pocket of silence. 


By this feat 


Is set another pace for light to beat. 

With coil of silk-covered wire to snare a song 
Between whose breaths a thousand miles belong! 
We brand our sounds and loose them pigeon-free 
And practice on them some new falcony. 


—THERESE LINDSEY. 
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THE RIDDLE OF BUSINESS CYCLES 
M. CLARK 





Columbia University 


UR inability to control business 
cycles represents probably the 
greatest failure of the system 

of private enterprise. Under that 
system the world has made miraculous 
strides in increasing its power to pro- 
duce goods, and there seems no very 
convincing reason to doubt that the 
system itself deserves a large measure 
of the credit for this great progress. 
But along with this, and apparently 
an inherent part of it as it is now 
organized, goes the habit of falling, 
every now and then into a state in 
which it can not use the productive 
power it possesses. Some three years 
ago this country was producing at the 
rate of about go billions a year, and 
human wants were more plentifully 
supplied than ever before in history. 
Today we have the same productive 
plants, the same knowledge of how to 
make them turn out goods, the same 
needs to be satisfied (so far as goods 
for consumption are concerned), but 
we are crippled. We are not physi- 
cally crippled, but are suffering from a 
paralysis in the motor nerves that 
make the limbs of our economic or- 
ganism move: a breakdown in the sys- 
tem that connects productive power 
with needs. Why does this happen? 
There are many explanations of- 
fered — overproduction, undercon- 
sumption or inadequate distribution of 
spending power, misdirected produc- 
tion, Oversaving, overspeculation, 
waves of psychological optimism and 
Pessimism, or price movements and 
the unequal way in which they are 
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transmitted through the economic sys- 
tem. These all contain elements of 
truth—overproduction being perhaps 
the most misleading half-truth of them 
all—but they are all too simple. To 
take one example, that of inadequate 
buying power: Production and buying 
power are not independent things. 
Production creates buying power. In 
the past one hundred and fifty years 
our buying power has increased enor- 
mously because our production has in- 
creased in proportion, and there is no 
limit we can definitely set on the vol- 
ume of production that can ultimately 
find a market. But ultimate possibili- 
ties do not help us much today. They 
do not prevent us from getting into a 
vicious circle in which buying power 
is cut down because production has 
fallen off, and production falls off be- 
cause buying power is cut down; and it 
is not exactly easy to see how to main- 
tain the adjustments that will make 
this circle (or spiral) work itself out 
in a useful expansion. 

Perhaps the first question we should 
ask is: What are business cycles? 
What actually happens in these ups 
and downs of industrial and commer- 
cial activity? Many of the simple 
theories have the defect of explaining 
something different from what ac- 
tually takes place. They describe a 
condition that should lead to chronic 
depression instead of alternations of 
expansion and contraction. What hap- 
pens is a series of ups and downs in 
most forms of business activity, more 
or less in sympathy with each other 
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and the single cycles lasting, in this 
country, from two to five years, with 
an average length of about three and 
one-third years. These vary not only 
in length, but also in severity, in the 
time and extent of the rise relative to 
the decline, and in the timing and im- 
portance of the movements of differ- 
ent branches of business. In fact, it 
almost seems that the one thing in 
which they are all alike is the fact that 
they are all different. Some students 
find evidence of longer swings com- 
bined with these shorter ones; swings 
of ten or twenty-five years’ average 
length. On this basis the depression 
of 1921 and the present one would 
represent two troughs of a ten-year 
cycle with three rather mild short 
cycles intervening. 

In the short cycles, wholesale prices 
commonly rise and fall from 10 to 15 
per cent, while basic raw materials 
fluctuate considerably more and retail 
costs of living change only very 
slightly. These short-cycle move- 
ments of prices are combined with 
longer trends like the long decline 
from 1873 to 1896, the rise from 
1897 to 1913 and the huge rise and 
two great drops accompanying and 
following the World War. These 
larger movements of prices have their 
effect on the business cycles. For in- 
stance, the present depression has been 
deepened and prolonged enormously 
by the great drop in world prices, until 
there is reason for saying that it is 
more a special catastrophe than a 
business depression. Wage-rates com- 
monly lag on the upturn and the down- 
turn of prices, while interest on long- 
term loans is even more resistant. 

The upswing is regularly marked by 
booms in the stock markets and in 
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construction, both of which commonly 
reach their peaks before the peak of 
general business. Wholesale trade ap- 
pears to move a trifle more promptly 
than retail, and production of con- 
sumers’ goods to move more promptly 
still. Production of basic goods for 
the use of producers shows a bulge on 
the upswing, starting upward at a very 
rapid rate and then tapering off. The 
greatest fluctuations in volume of pro- 
duction are found in capital equip- 
ment and the most durable consumers’ 
goods, residential housing and auto- 
mobiles being outstanding and domi- 
nant in this latter group. 

The intense fluctuations in these 
groups are natural, for several rea- 
sons. (1) The particular time when 
such things shall be bought is pe- 
culiarly optional with the purchaser, as 
compared to things like food or other 
perishables. (2) They are bought 
largely on credit, giving great elas- 
ticity to the current volume of pur- 
chases, which may exceed current in- 
come, or fall short of it. (3) A § or 
IO per cent increase or decrease in the 
stock of such durable goods in use calls 
for a very much greater percentage 
increase or decrease in the current out- 
put. In the prosperous phase of a 
business cycle, then, we are producing 
an abnormally large proportion of 
these durable goods and of capital 
equipment, and in the depression that 
follows we are producing an abnor- 
mally small proportion. One might 
say that we crowd two years’ normal 
production of these things into one 
year, and then suffer the consequences. 

Consumers’ purchases expand in 
prosperity; but people are not buying 
the things that they would buy if this 
temporary speeding-up of purchases 
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could be converted into a permanent 
increase in our standard of living. 
Once a 15 per cent increase in housing 
space, for instance, is gained, it will 
take less construction to maintain it 
than it took to bring about the in- 
crease; and some of the productive 
power would need to find other out- 
lets. But our prosperity never gets 
that far; never succeeds in taking that 
last step, except very partially. It al- 
ways contains that essentially tempo- 
rary element of concentrated expan- 
sion of our stock of highly durable 
goods, and turns into depression when 
this is over. We have never found 


out what the production-budget is that 
would be called for by a permanent 
90-billion-dollar standard of living as 
distinct from a 90-billion-dollar spurt 
of industrial expansion. 

As to incomes, wages and salaries 


do not fluctuate as much as the total 
dollar output of business, and thus on 
the upswing of the cycle they repre- 
sent a diminishing proportion of the 
national income. Interest and divi- 
dends are, through minor cycles, even 
more steady than wages and salaries, 
corporate surplus being used to keep 
dividends steady, so far as practicable. 
Needless to say, the present depres- 
sion has exhausted these reserves. 
The thing that fluctuates most, nat- 
urally, is undivided business profits, 
and especially corporate profits—for 
instance, they were a large minus quan- 
tity in 1921, for the country as a 
whole. In short, the kinds of income 
which are, for the most part, spent for 
consumption are steadier than income 
as a whole, just as production and sales 
of consumers’ goods are steadier than 
production as a whole; and the kinds 
of income which are invested fluctuate 
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more than income as a whole, just as 
the production of the goods that make 
up capital investment fluctuate more 
than production as a whole. 

There is much more to the story, in- 
cluding especially the movements of 
bank credit and interest rates, and the 
more obscure movements of consum- 
ers’ credit. There is also the move- 
ment of stocks of goods, which in gen- 
eral does not bear out a simple over- 
production theory of crisis. Dealers’ 
stocks of goods and manufacturers’ 
stocks of materials commonly go up 
with expanding business, not because 
they can not be sold, but for the pre- 
cisely opposite reason—they can be 
sold so readily that it is good business 
policy to be liberally supplied. When 
business contracts, stocks of these 
sorts contract. But there are cases 
where the opposite happens, where 
production goes on after sales have 
fallen off, and stocks pile up. So on 
that score there is not much general- 
ization possible. This latest cycle was 
peculiar in that there were large sur- 
pluses of basic goods accumulated 
before the depression set in. 

These, then, are the main outlines 
of the thing that has to be explained, 
so far as they show themselves in tan- 
gible and measurable forms. What 
explanation can be found that fits these 
facts? In the first place, our economic 


‘system is affected by outside and 


chance disturbances, such as wars and 
their aftermath, the changes in crop 
yields here and abroad, and the irregu- 
larities which inevitably accompany 
the development of new methods of 
production and new goods for sale and 
use. But these chance irregularities 
and outside disturbances show no signs 
of coming at such fairly regular inter- 
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vals as would fit in with the timing of 
business cycles. They affect their 
course profoundly, as, for instance, the 
world-wide post-war disturbances of 
the past three years have affected the 
course and character of this latest 
business cycle. The more or less regu- 
lar series of ups and downs in general 
business gives evidence of something 
more, something in the way business 
itself reacts to any disturbance. 

One of the chief clues is the dis- 
proportionately large fluctuations of 
savings on the one hand, and of ex- 
penditures for construction and cap- 
ital equipment on the other. But 


which is cause and which is effect? 
The overwhelming probability is that 
the movements in production are the 
more active cause, and the move- 
ments of savings are simply the nat- 
ural result of people finding them- 


selves with more money than usual to 
spend, or less, as the case may be. In 
the depths of depression, savings, 
diminished though they are, still pile 
up faster than business can find pro- 
ductive use for them. In other words, 
capital expenditures are gauged, not 
by the volume of savings available, but 
by the lack of opportunities for profit- 
able investment. And when prospects 
improve, the elasticity of the credit 
system furnishes sufficient funds so 
that the amounts which expanding 
business can spend are not limited by 
the amount of prior savings available. 

If all income were always spent— 
directly or through investment—and 
no more, then it would be difficult or 
impossible for business to go through 
the cumulative waves of expansion and 
contraction which it actually experi- 
ences. If more were spent on one 
thing, that much less could be spent 
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on something else, and vice versa. 
But as it is, there can be more spending 
by business without less spending by 
consumers, and as the increased ac- 
tivity of business results in disbursing 
more spending power to those who 
receive the increased employment, the 
actual result can be a very prompt in- 
crease in consumers’ spendings, lead- 
ing to more business expansion, and so 
on in an ascending spiral until the ex- 
pansion reaches its limit. The same 
thing happens in the reverse direction 
in a depression, causing a vicious circle 
of shrunken business activity and con- 
sequent shrunken spending power. It 
is this quality of business which is 
largely responsible for the way in 
which it spreads and intensifies any 
disturbance that may take place. 

Along with this go, of course, move- 
ments of the general price level, and 
these play their part in the vicious 
circle of cause and effect. Reviving 
business brings rising prices, especially 
for basic materials. Rising prices do 
not check demand, but the reverse. 
They increase it, first, because it be- 
comes profitable to hold materials on 
a rising market, and people are will- 
ing to buy ahead of their immediate 
requirements instead of following a 
hand-to-mouth policy, as on a falling 
market. And rising prices increase 
demand, secondly, because they bring 
profits to business, and this stimulates 
business to expand operations, and this 
results in increased demand for indus- 
trial materials and equipment, and in 
increased distribution of purchasing 
power to consumers. 

Rising general price levels lead to 
increased business profits in general, 
partly because wages and especially 
interest costs do not increase as 
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promptly nor as much as prices; but 
even more, it seems, for the simple 
reason that goods bought on an earlier 
and lower price level are realized on 
at a later and higher one. Of course, 
the later dollars are less valuable than 
the earlier dollars, but our accounting 
systems take no account of that. If 
we kept books in terms of a standard 
of constant commodity purchasing 
power, they would show that these 
profits are largely fictitious ; but we do 
not. The result is that rising general 
prices give business a false signal for 
general expansion of production. 
When profits and losses are per- 
forming their proper task in the sys- 
tem of private business enterprise, 
they serve to point out where our pro- 
ductive powers should be directed, 
where expansion is called for and 
where contraction is needed. Profits 
come to producers of goods that are 
scarce relative to demand, and also to 
the most efficient producers generally, 
while the least efficient producers and 
the producers of goods that are plenti- 
ful relative to demand suffer losses. 
So long as profits act in this way, 
business is doing the right thing when 
it treats profits as a signal for expan- 
sion and losses as a signal for contrac- 
tion. But when nearly everybody is 
making profits, or losses, due merely 
to a general change in the price level 
which is really a change in the purchas- 
ing power of money rather than in the 
values of goods, then the signal does 
not have its usual meaning, and if busi- 
ness responds to it in the usual way it 
is likely to get into trouble. 
_ Modern business cycles take place 
in what is coming to be called a “sur- 
plus economy.” This does not mean 
an economy that can produce more 
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than it can consume, nor more than its 
members need, nor even more than is 
capable of finding a market, granting 
a solution of certain very difficult prob- 
lems of adjustment. What I mean by 
the term in this case is an economy 
which is capable of producing a great 
deal more than it can market success- 
fully under existing conditions, and 
where production is therefore “lim- 
ited by the market”’ as the market is 
actually organized. But what does 
this limitation actually mean? That 
is a question on which our understand- 
ing is perhaps as badly clouded as on 
any in the economic field. I know that 
some would violently disagree with the 
interpretation I am going to suggest; 
but I have hopes that it may appear 
reasonable to a majority of profes- 
sional economists. 

The first proposition is that indus- 
try does not regularly and necessarily 
fail to create a large enough aggregate 
purchasing power to buy all the goods 
that are produced. Whatever the 
trouble on the side of the market is, 
it is not as simple as that. The key 
to the problem is not the total amount 
distributed, but how, and when—the 
“when’”’ is vitally important—free in- 
dividuals and business organizations 
who have this purchasing power 
choose to use it; and also when they 
use more, with the help of expanding 
credit. This is affected by the way in 
which the funds are distributed be- 
tween wages, dividends and undivided 
profits, and particularly by changes in 
this distribution. If more goes to 
wages, there is an increase in the 
amount that will be spent mainly for 
consumption, and spent promptly. If 
more goes to profits, there is an in- 
crease in the amount that will be spent 
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to a larger extent through investment 
channels, and spent less promptly. 
Such a shift can make the volume of 
purchasing power that is immediately 
used greater or less, for the moment, 
than the current volume of output of 
goods, at current prices. Expansion 
or contraction of credit can do the 
same, and can aggravate or neutralize, 
for the moment, the effect of shifts in 
distribution of incomes. 

The fact that purchasing power 
does not set a fixed and independent 
limit on production is proved by the 
fact that great increases of production 
have actually found their way to mar- 
ket, being usually financed in the first 
instance with the help of an expansion 
of credit, and afterward creating their 
own flow of purchasing power. But 
this process requires adjustments 
which we do not seem able to make at 
unlimited speed. Increased consum- 
ing power calls for new goods, and 
increased savings call for new forms 
of capital equipment to put them into, 
if they are not to be wasted in useless 
duplication of existing plants. All this 
requires enterprise and initiative, and 
a willingness to take the chances in- 
volved in developing production in 
advance of assured demand, using the 
capital furnished by increased savings 
and the labor which progress has ren- 
dered superfluous for the production 
of the amount of goods we had pre- 
viously been producing. 

If this industrial pioneering goes 
fast enough, labor that is displaced by 
improvements may be _ reabsorbed 
fairly quickly, and production and pur- 
chasing power go on increasing. But 
if the pioneering is lacking, or the ex- 
periments are failures, then there may 
be a growth of “technological unem- 
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ployment,” the unemployed will lose 
their purchasing power, and industry 
may stick on a kind of dead center, 
unable to use the full productive power 
it possesses. This failure will appear 
to be for lack of a market, but the real 
cause will lie deeper, in the failure to 
make the adjustments and to do the 
pioneering necessary to absorb this 
productive power usefully. 

Our industrial efficiency is built on 
mass production, and to keep it at 
work properly requires mass consump- 
tion; in other words, fairly liberal in- 
comes widely distributed among the 
mass of the people. If all the income 
above bare necessities were in the 
hands of a few very rich families, there 
would be no sufficient demand for the 
kind of output which mass production 
knows how to make. On the other 
hand, if all the income were equally 
divided, it is possible that there would 
not be enough savings to furnish the 
amount of capital necessary for our 
present degree of efficiency in mass 
production. Evidently the distribu- 
tion of incomes has a vital relation to 
the maintenance of our system of pro- 
duction. That system needs more 
widely distributed incomes, as many 
are coming to recognize. 

But if we were to attempt to meet 
this need simply by raising wages, we 
might run into another difficulty. 
High wages since the war have been 
stimulating employers to install more 
and more automatic machinery in 
order to keep costs down in the face of 
high wage rates, by economizing this 
increasingly expensive element—la- 
bor. In other words, high wages, 
without any other change, may simply 
tend to make more and more “techno- 
logical unemployment.” This is a real 
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difficulty in which we are caught, and 
the outcome is not clear. A satisfac- 
tory answer may require a profound 
change in the wage system. 

In the long run, one thing that seems 
destined to happen is a permanent 
decrease in the proportion of the 
working population engaged in mass 
manufacturing, and an increase in pro- 
fessions that can not be mechanized, 
serving education, culture, health and 
recreation. But this will take time 
and it will either have to be financed in 
some way that distributes the burden 
on a basis of ability to pay (through 
taxes or directly) or else it will call for 
even more widely distributed income 
than it will take to give every family a 
Ford and a vacuum cleaner. 

This form of labor displacement 
known as “technological unemploy- 
ment” is not a problem of the business 
cycle, but seems to have been devel- 
oped progressively since the war, 
through three or four of the shorter 
cycles. It is affected by these short 
cycles, because it is in times of depres- 
sion that methods of economy are 
most urgently sought, and in times of 
revival that the results are applied to 
increasing volumes of production. One 
moral for the present situation is that 
during the present depression the 
search for methods of economizing 
labor has probably made enough head- 
way so that industry could produce the 
1928 output with considerably less 
labor than was needed in that year of 
unprecedented prosperity; and until it 
is producing considerably more than 
that, the unemployed will not be ab- 
sorbed. There is no certainty that the 
next revival will go this far, and 
strong probability that it will not, es- 


pecially as part of our prosperity of 





1928 was based on exports made pos- 
sible by our own foreign loans, and 
these are not likely to be repeated. 
Thus the need for emergency meas- 
ures, for the spreading of employment 
or relief of unemployed, or both, is 
likely to last through the next revival. 
Another moral is that if by a short- 
ened work-week we should manage to 
absorb all this excess labor which per- 
sists even through a revival, the causes 
of cycles would still remain. A gradual 
shortening of the working week is nor- 
mal and desirable. It represents the 
natural way of dividing the gains from 
increased productive efficiency, taking 
part in the form of more leisure and 
part in the form of more goods. 
More radical shortening of the week 
may be a necessary emergency meas- 
ure to spread a shortage of employ- 
ment. But no shortening of the work 
touches the basic causes of booms and 
depressions themselves. It will not 
prevent business from going faster at 
some times and slower at others. 
Needless to say, this short sketch 
does not tell the whole story of busi- 
ness cycles. It makes no attempt to 
deal with the special circumstances 
which have made the present depres- 
sion so much more serious than most. 
And it does not attempt to discuss pro- 
posed measures for present relief and 
future protection. That is a large 
story in itself. It does attempt to 
point out some of the forces that are 
generally working in such cases— 
forces that will have to be dealt with 
in any measures that may be taken to 
protect industry in the future against 
this chronic sickness, probably the 
worst evil in the industrial system. 
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Tt HE last hired, the first fired!” 
Such is the traditional fate of 
marginal workers, those newest 

comers to the field of paid employ- 

ment, and for that reason least sure 
of their jobs. Throughout our eco- 
nomic history, whenever a period of 
prosperity has brought about a labor 
shortage, large numbers of the most 
recent nationality or race to arrive at 
the doors of an industry have been 
taken on, only to again find them- 
selves jobless when bad times re- 
turned. To these workers have 
always belonged the fringe, the 


ragged edges, of employment and op- 
portunity; the tasks in which they 


have been engaged generally have 
been the more menial, the lower paid, 
the heavier, the more hazardous—in 
short, for one or more reasons, the 
least agreeable. 

For few groups has the accepted 
policy of dealing with marginal work- 
ers created direr hardships than for 
Negro workers during the past three 
meager years. A report of the Na- 
tional Urban League issued in Decem- 
ber, 1931, cites case after case of 
glaring inequalities in the amount of 
unemployment among white persons 
and Negroes in more than 100 cities 
of the nation. ‘There is preponder- 
ant testimony,” says the report, “that 
the Negro, North and South, is carry- 
ing a larger part of the volume of un- 
employment than his population war- 
rants, his financial income can stand, 
and his physical strength can endure.”’ 

What proportion of displaced 


Negro workers are women is not 
known. Of the cities reporting to the 
National Urban League on the sex 
of unemployed Negroes, Montclair, 
N. J., had 508 men and 653 women 
registered at the Bureau of Occupa- 
tions; Manhattan, N. Y., had 4,612 
men and 2,906 women registered at 
two offices; Richmond, Va., reported 
that 108 men and 1,024 women had 
applied to a single agency for work; 
and a survey in Denver, Colo., showed 
736 males and 464 females unem- 
ployed in one of the districts. 
Particularly in domestic service are 
Negro women reported to have lost 
ground. From Orange, N. J., comes 
the following statement: ‘Wages 
have dropped and some household 
employers who used to hire colored 
women are now giving this employ- 
ment to whites who are reported to 
offer their services at lower wages 
in order to secure employment.” 
The work history of the American 
Negro woman has been full of just 
such incidents as these. Like all new 
entrants into industry, she usually has 
found open to her only those occupa- 
tions left by workers who have moved 
on into more agreeable employment. 
In times of depression she has lost 
her hold of even those tasks in which 
she has been traditionally engaged. 
And yet progress has been made. 
A brief analysis of the industrial his- 
tory of Negro wage-earning women 
from the days prior to emancipation 
to the present doubtless will be of 
value in showing just what are the 
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handicaps they have faced and in 
which lines occupational progress has 
been achieved. 

In 1860, more than nine-tenths of 
the Negro population of the United 
States was to be found in the South, 
where a great majority were engaged 
in large-scale agriculture. It was 
estimated by the U. S. Census of 
1850 that, of the 3,204,313 slaves in 
Southern States, 2,500,000 were de- 
voted to the raising of certain staples 
—cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice and 
hemp. The second largest group of 
southern Negro workers found em- 
ployment in domestic and personal 
service, large numbers of women 
being maids, cooks, washerwomen, 
seamstresses, and midwives. 

Previous to the Civil War, few 
Negroes of either sex were employed 
in mechanical and manufacturing pur- 


suits in comparison with the numbers 


engaged as farm laborers. The ex- 
planation lies largely in the almost 
negligible industrial development of 
the South at that period. However, 
in the few textile mills in operation, 
Negroes were extensively employed. 
Tobacco factories, bagging factories, 
iron furnaces, charcoal plants, and the 
construction of railroads were among 
other industries utilizing Negro slave 
labor to some extent. 

The small percentage of the total 
American Negro population found 
in the North prior to 1860 was re- 
stricted chiefly to the two occupations 
of agriculture and domestic service, 
the larger number finding employment 
in the latter field of work. The women 
again were for the most part maids, 
laundresses, cooks, seamstresses, 
nursemaids, hairdressers, or day 
laborers. In several Northern cities, 
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a strong prejudice against the hiring 
of Negroes for any other than the 
most menial labor made it extremely 
difficult for men who were the heads 
of families to secure employment. 
Many families thus were forced to 
rely on the income o! washerwomen 
mothers for bare subsistence. 

Statistical records of the progress 
of Negro workers during the difficult 
transitional years following the Civil 
War up to the time of trade recovery 
in the nineties are scant. The war 
industries of the South that had used 
thousands of Negroes recruited from 
plantations were virtually in ruins at 
the close of the struggle. Accord- 
ingly, the larger part of the freedmen 
gradually settled down to farming, 
either independently or, for the most 
part, as tenants working on shares 
for the landowner. The next largest 
group of Negroes through the tran- 
sition period entered domestic and 
personal service, occupations in which 
at that time there was no competition 
from the whites. 

Few Negroes were engaged in 
manufacturing during this period, 
even in industries that previous to the 
war had relied largely upon their 
labor. The rising class consciousness 
of the whites and the prevailing notion 
that Negroes were not fit for mill 
work were responsible for closing fac- 
tory opportunities to this race. The 
Negroes found in cotton mills were 
engaged largely as common laborers 
in the yards, waste gatherers and 
cleaners of machinery. 

Just what proportions of Negroes 
were farm laborers, servants, me- 
chanics, and the like could not be 
ascertained with any degree of exacti- 
tude prior to 1890, at which time was 
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taken the first United States Census 
making distinctions in race and color 
in compiling data on white and Negro 
laborers. These figures show that of 
975,530 colored women gainfully em- 
ployed at the beginning of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century—a 
figure that included Indians and a few 
Chinese and Japanese—38.74 per 
cent were in agriculture, 30.83 per 
cent were “servants’’ (cooks, cham- 
bermaids, etc.), 15.59 per cent were 
laundresses, and 2.76 per cent were 
engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits. 

Census data for Negro women in 
the large occupational groups for the 
three decades following are mislead- 
ing to the casual reader. Though the 
figures show that from 1890 to 1910 
the number of Negro women reported 
as having a gainful occupation in- 
creased, a decrease took place during 
the decade between 1910 and 1920, 
but changes in the data of enumera- 
tion, from April in the census of 1910 
to January, when farm work for 
women is at a standstill, in that of 
1920, and differences in the instruc- 
tions to enumerators as to what 
women should be considered farm 
laborers, seriously impaired the com- 
parability of the figures. 

Of the outstanding losses and gains 
between 1910 and 1920, the most 
striking is the loss of more than 442,- 
000, or 22 per cent, in the total num- 
ber of Negro women gainfully em- 
ployed, due largely to the change in 
census date described, since practically 
the same number, 439,000, were lost 
from agriculture, where the decrease 
was almost 42 per cent. The number 
in domestic and personal service de- 
clined by about 63,000, or 7.4 per 
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cent, but the decrease of all women, 
white and colored, in this occupational 
group was 13.6 per cent. 

Negro women showed a gain in 
numbers from 1910 to 1920 in all 
groups but agriculture and domestic 
and personal service, those in the 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries increasing by more than one- 
half, while the gain for women as a 
whole in these occupations was slight 
in proportion. In 1910, of every 20 
Negro women between 10 and 11 
were in agriculture, between 8 and 9 
were in domestic and personal service, 
and 1 was in other lines of work; in 
1920, of every 20 Negro women be- 
tween 7 and 8 were in agriculture, 10 
were in domestic and personal serv- 
ice, and between 2 and 3 were in other 
lines of work. In the other lines of 
work, the largest numbers were found 
in the tobacco industry, in the manu- 
facture of food products, in clothing, 
in textiles, and in wood products. 

Other gains, not so large numeri- 
cally but representing notable percent- 
age increases, were noted in 1920 for 
the Negro women employed as teach- 
ers, waitresses, housekeepers, barbers, 
hairdressers, manicurists, janitors, 
saleswomen or clerks in stores, clerks 
not in stores, stenographers, book- 
keepers, accountants, etc. 

Certain data from the 1930 Census 
concerning Negro women have re- 
cently come to hand, showing 1,840,- 
642 Negro women gainfully em- 
ployed, an increase of 17 per cent 
over the 1920 total. Of 20 Negro 
women in 1930, 18 were still employed 
in the two outstanding occupations of 
antebellum days—agriculture and do- 
mestic and personal service, but the 
ratio within these two groups changed 
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during the decade, 1920 having about 
8 women in agriculture to 10 in do- 
mestic and personal service, and 1930 
having 5 women in agriculture to 12 
women in domestic and personal 
service. 

It is in this latter occupational group 
that the increase in numbers employed 
is most spectacular, especially in view 
of the decrease in the decade just be- 
fore. The increase shown in 1930 is 
more than 360,000, a gain of about 
46 per cent. Several reasons have 
been advanced to account for this 
change. Itisevidentthatmanywomen 
who held other jobs during the war 
must have returned to the field of 
domestic service, while some have 
sought employment of this kind who 
did not find it necessary to work at all 
during that period—possibly because 
of the more adequate wages received 


In the 


by the men of their families. 
face of the practical cessation of im- 


migration since 1914, a fairly 
thorough adjustment to post-war con- 
ditions is indicated with regard to 
domestic service. 

The recent migration of Negroes 
toward the cities of the North and 
those of the Middle West, a phe- 
nomenon of the 1920’s, tended to 
relieve the glutted market of the far 
South, as far as domestic service was 
concerned; at the same time this in- 
flux made available a great number 
of servants in Northern cities that 
previously had had a supply insufh- 
cient to meet the demand. 

The group laundresses not in laun- 
dries, which in the previous decade 
sustained the loss of nearly 75,000 of 
its number, decreased an additional 
5 per cent from 1920 to 1930—a mat- 
ter of more than 14,000 workers. On 
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the other hand, operatives in laun- 
dries, who had shown more than a 70 
per cent increase from 1910 to 1920, 
considerably more than doubled in 
number between 1920 and 1930, while 
white women in such employment in- 
creased by about 90 per cent. 

Negro women engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries 
decreased almost 4 per cent in the 
past decade. Possibly the reason lies 
in a reaction to the temporary labor 
demands of wartime and the letting 
out of marginal workers no longer 
needed. Again, tremendous techno- 
logical changes in industry have been 
focused largely on the elimination of 
low-skilled jobs. Thus many women 
industrial laborers, doubtless among 
them large numbers of Negroes, have 
been released. 

Large proportional while again 
small numerical increases are noted 
in 1930 for Negro women in the 
groups trade, professional service, 
and clerical occupations, gains that 
indicate real achievement in the occu- 
pational progress of this group. 

However, any increase in the em- 
ployment of Negro women must be 
evaluated in terms of their working 
conditions. Are they working the 
same hours as other women, or are 
they working longer hours? Are 
these women getting equality in pay? 
Do they work in places that have 
good conditions? “What is their eco- 
nomic status? 

A publication of the Women’s 
Bureau, entitled ‘“Negro Women in 
Industry in 15 States,” embodies the 
findings of a bureau study of more 
than 12,000 gainfully occupied Negro 
women in various surveys by the 
bureau. This study is perhaps the 
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best evidence of the distinct advance 
these workers have made on the path 
of industrial progress, but it indicates 
also where discriminations against 
employed Negro women are to be 
found. The bulletin includes a de- 
tailed analysis of employment, earn- 
ings, and hours in manufacturing 
plants and mercantile establishments 
employing Negro women in the States 
covered by the surveys: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, ‘Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
The study is based on statistical 
records of 12,123 Negro women in 
251 factories and 161 Negro women 
in 61 stores. The industries in which 


the largest numbers of women were 
found were tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, and next in order came food, 


textile, and wood industries. 

Certain of the types of work in 
which Negro women were engaged 
may be said to represent, for them, 
distinct if somewhat slow industrial 
progress. Large numbers were em- 
ployed in sweeping and cleaning of 
various kinds, most of these being 
omitted from the study referred to, 
since such occupations represent little 
industrial advance. Others worked 
at tasks that would properly be classi- 
fied under general labor. This would 
include most of the work done in glass 
factories, in textiles with the excep- 
tion of hosiery, in the wood indus- 
tries, in tobacco rehandling, and in 
meat packing, in the last named of 
which a third of the women reported 
worked with casings and chitterlings ; 
the washing of cans or dishes in 
bakeries, canneries, and food estab- 
lishments; peeling or pitting fruit; 
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cleaning and pressing clothing, done 
by over half the women reported in 
clothing establishments; sorting rags 
in paper factories; and picking nu 
meats. 

Some women were in employments 
that represented the carrying over of 
the older traditional occupations into 
the newer industrial system, such as 
certain sewing operations—making 
alterations in clothing in stores, mend- 
ing or catching broken stitches by 
hand in hosiery and yard-goods fac- 
tories, pulling bastings, or buttoning 
shirts for packing in clothing plants. 
More than 400 of those included in 
the study were performing operations 
connected with final preparations for 
the market, such as labeling, stamping, 
ticketing, inspecting, counting, check- 
ing, sorting, grading, weighing, wrap- 
ping, or packing. These were in 
plants making clothing, drugs and 
toilet goods, food products, cotton 
bags, tobacco, and wood products. 

A considerable number of women 
operated machines of various kinds, 
many of which involved only simple 
operations or movements repeated in- 
definitely but some requiring dexterity 
or a degree of skill. Nearly two- 
thirds of the women in metal work 
were machine or press operators; 
about a third of those in clothing fac- 
tories used sewing machines, but it 
was not possible to tell in how many 
cases these were power machines. 
Some of the women in tobacco fac- 
tories used stemming machines. In 
hosiery mills more than two-fifths of 
those reported were looping and 
seaming and some were spinning. 
Work on metal presses, power sewing 
machines, and loopers and seamers 
were some of the most skilled machine 
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processes in which Negro women 
were found. 

There were a few Negro women in 
supervisory posts or in positions in- 
volving more or less responsibility or 
special skill. There were two time- 
keepers and three supervisors having 
entire charge of groups of Negro 
women; there were inspectors, core 
makers in inetal plants, and, in one 
establishment publishing a Negro 
paper, women were engaged in all 
parts of the work, however skilled. 

Hours were found to be long in 
far too many cases. Of 11,923 


women in 304 establishments in 15 
states, only 13.6 per cent were found 
to be working 8 hours or less daily; 
7.3 per cent over 8 and under 9 hours; 
39.4 per cent, 9 and under 10; 36.8 
per cent, 10 and under 12; and 3.1 
per cent, 12 hours and over. 


Indus- 
tries with the shortest scheduled 
workdays were glass and glass prod- 
ucts, where 72 per cent of the work- 
ers had an 8-hour day or less. Other 
industries, including general mercan- 
tile, slaughtering and meat packing, 
metal products, and the manufactur- 
ing of cigars (in each of which a large 
proportion worked 8 hours), canning, 
preserving, house furnishings, cloth- 
ing, cordage and twine, drugs and 
chemicals, and nuts, all had a sched- 
uled workday of 9 hours or less for 
the majority of their women workers. 
Textiles, tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, and wood products were on 
record as requiring a day of 10 hours 
for 25 per cent, 48 per cent, and 76 
per cent, respectively, of their Negro 
women employees. 

The piece-work system, with all its 
attendant ills, was found to be preva- 
lent, and about three-fourths of the 
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women in cigar and tobacco factories, 
and an even larger percentage of those 
in house furnishings and in nut estab- 
lishments, worked under this system 
of wage payment. Twine and hosiery 
mills are the two branches of the tex- 
tile industry that paid the majority of 
their workers by the piece, nearly 
three-fourths in each case. 
Earnings of Negro women were 
found to be very low. In only 2 of 
II states from which wage data were 
available was the median of the 
week’s earnings—that is, one-half of 
the women earning more and one-half 
less—as high as $9. In four of these 
states the median was below $6 for 
the week’s work. The industries in- 
cluded that gave Negro women the 
best monetary return were meat pack- 
ing and glass, and the lowest paid 
groups were in lumber and veneer 
factories and certain textiles. 
Scattered wage figures of a more 
recent date are available from 
Women’s Bureau studies of women in 
the slaughtering and meat-packing in- 
dustry and the cigar and cigarette in- 
dustries. In the first named, surveyed 
in 1928, the median of a week’s wage 
for Negro women, who constitute I in 
5 of the native-born and 1 in 10 of 
the total, was found to be $16.55, 
comparing favorably with the earn- 
ings of white women. The bureau 
study of women in the cigar and cigar- 
ette industries, made in '1929 and 
1930, shows the median of a week’s 
wage to have been $10.10 for Negro 
cigar workers and $8 for those mak- 
ing cigarettes. The corresponding 
medians for the white women in this 
study were respectively $16.30 and 
$17.05. Negroes are employed 
principally in preparing the tobacco 
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and white women in the making of 
the product. 

It must be recognized that preju- 
dice barriers still exist and that these 
are broken down slowly. To be opti- 
mistic about future progress in this 
respect it is necessary to take a long- 
range view, for it requires not days 
nor years but decades for any mar- 
ginal group to establish itself. When 
there is an oversupply of labor within 
the ranks of established workers, as 
in periods of depression such as the 
world is now experiencing, discrimi- 
nation against that group least as- 
sured of a stable position in the pre- 
vailing economic system becomes in- 


surmountable. Only time swings the 
business cycle toward prosperity, with 
wide general employment and an op- 
portunity for these marginal workers 
to prove their worth. A long-range 
view shows the tide of progress wash- 
ing up a little higher on the shores of 
opportunity in each period of this 
sort. It would seem from the notable 
successes achieved by a few outstand- 
ing Negro women, and the lowering 
of bars in certain occupations here 
and there, that the outlook for the 
future is not so drab and depressing 
as a survey of present-day conditions 
might lead a short-sighted observer to 
believe. 


COUNTRYWOMAN 


Her heart was bred by calm and gracious 


things: 


Humbled before the gentleness of trees, 
Made still by wind and rain and rising 


wings. 


Her dream was fashioned by the least of 


these. 


She knows the secret of the small cocoon, 
Design of corn and pattern of the ferns, 
The stately beauty of the harvest moon 
That like a bright wheel on the mountain 


turns. 


Cities will beckon, bells will bid her pass, 
Torches will flame among the lofty 


towers, 


But from her mind, as in a crystal glass, 
Will rise the little ghosts of forest 


flowers. 


She needs no guile or art; around her 


stand 


Unseen, the leafy legions of her land. 


FLorence Riptey Mastin. 
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STRATEGIC FACTORS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WILL J. FRENCH 


Director, California State Department of Industrial Relations 


Introduction 


HE main function of a state em- 
T pron agency system, that of 

bringing the worker and the job 
together, becomes especially signifi- 
cant in periods of business depression 
when there are limited opportunities 
for work. During such periods it is 
important to see to it that no time is 
lost in filling a position, for each wait- 
ing hour means so much more loss of 
needed earnings. Moreover, during 


periods of widespread unemployment, 
the private fee-charging agencies are 
more keenly than ever competing for 


the patronage of employers in order 
that each may have as many jobs as 
possible to sell to the eager job- 
seekers. 

When places are hard to get, the 
worker goes from agency to agency in 
the hope of finding something to do, 
and the private employment agent is 
prone to sell the opening to the one 
who has ready cash on hand to pay for 
the position. It goes without saying 
that the worker who is most in need is 
not always the one who has the price 
to pay the fee. 

The state free employment agency 
does not discriminate against appli- 
cants for employment, but gives the 
job to the one who is best fitted for it. 

It should be remembered that the 
state is engaged in a competitive busi- 
ness in spite of the fact that its serv- 
ices are free to both the worker and 
the employer. Thus, in California, 


there are approximately 350 licensed 
fee-charging employment agencies 
which are constantly seeking the pat- 
ronage of employers. They sell only 
information about existing opportuni- 
ties for employment, and they are ever 
on the alert to inform themselves of 
the presence of such chances. Unless 
the state employment agency system 
takes cognizance of this fact and con- 
ducts its affairs in an cfficient, business- 
like manner, it loses employers’ pat- 
ronage and the latter go to the private 
fee-charging establishments. 

To be of real use to the workers by 
affording them opportunities without 
cost, the state agencies must be ad- 
ministered in a manner adapted to 
give the best service, both to the em- 
ployer and the employee. The fol- 
lowing major factors in the adminis- 
tration of a state free employment 
agency system are briefly discussed in 
this article: 

1. Sending the Right Man to the 
Right Job 

2. Keeping Good Records 

3. Advertising and Soliciting Busi- 
ness 

4. Cooperation with Employers 
and Organized Labor 

5. Cooperation with Municipali- 
ties 

6. Competent 
Placement 

7. Specialized Offices 

8. Clearance of Orders, and 

9. A Unified Municipal-State-F ed- 
eral Service. 


Supervision and 
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1. Sending the Right Man to the 
Right Job 


A cardinal principle that must al- 
ways be observed in the conduct of a 
state employment agency is that of 
sending the best-equipped applicant 
to the position that he can fill. Too 
often there is the tendency on the part 
of the placement clerk to send out the 
person who happens to be nearest at 
hand. In fact, in some offices it is the 
usual practice to call out loudly the 
orders for help received to those who 
are in the agency’s waiting room. 
Such procedure should be discouraged 
wherever possible. 

In the first place, it penalizes the 
man who, after registering with the 
clerk, leaves the employment office to 
look for his own job, or who prefers 
to be with his family after having 
spent most of the day looking for 
work. Since applicants are asked to 
fill out forms in which they state their 
qualifications and give their addresses 
and telephone numbers, they should 
not have to “hang around” the agency 
until a job turns up. 

Second, the men who happen to be 
in the office at the time the order comes 
in may not be as qualified for the job 
to be filled as some of those who had 
registered and who are not immedi- 
ately available when the call comes. 

What has just been said applies 
largely with respect to filling orders 
for skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
but it is also applicable to orders for 
unskilled men. There is no good rea- 
son why laborers should have to sit in 
the agency’s waiting room all day 
long, or for hours at a time, in order 
to secure a job. 

It frequently is the case that the 
employer wants his man at once; but, 
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in most instances, he will be glad to 
wait if he is assured that he will get 
a better man by giving the agency a 
chance to fill his order properly. 

Occasionally the employer’s repre- 
sentative comes to the agency to re- 
cruit his own men. Here, again, he 
should be given opportunity to ex- 
amine the application file, in order that 
he should not have to depend entirely 
upon those who are present in the 
office. 


2. Keeping Good Records 


Since the success and usefulness of an 
employment agency depends upon its 
ability to satisfy the employer by send- 
ing him the best-qualified workers 
available for the wages offered, it is 
essential that the agency should keep 
good records of applicants for em- 
ployment and of orders for help. This 
does not mean that those who apply 
for work should be subjected to nv- 
merous questions of a personal char- 
acter, as is unfortunately too fre- 
quently done in personnel departments 
of some companies. It does mean that 
the agency must ask the applicant to 
register in order to secure full infor- 
mation from him concerning his trade, 
skill, experience, residence, age, pre- 
vious employment, and other pertinent 
points which will enable the placement 
clerk to judge the position the appli- 
cant is qualified to fill. He should be 
given to understand that the filling out 
of the application is a necessary step 
in the procedure, and that without the 
written record the agency would lose 
sight of him in making placements. 

As already suggested in a preceding 
paragraph, the books need to be avail- 
able to the men and women looking 
for help. Similarly, the records show- 
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ing the order filed by employers should 
be open to the applicants who are to 
be referred to the position. Both 
sides to the bargain must be pleased. 
The employer should have full infor- 
mation about the worker’s qualifica- 
tions, and the prospective employee is 
entitled to information about the em- 
ployer, that is, about the conditions 
of the available job. 

To be useful, the records must be 
kept up to date, and must be filled out 
as completely as possible. A record 
that has an old address or an old tele- 
phone number only wastes time. The 
applicant should be asked to notify the 
agency of his new location when he 
moves if he is still interested in secur- 
ing work. He should also be asked to 
advise the office in the event he finds 
a job through his own efforts, or if he 
decides to move out of town to try his 
luck elsewhere. 

The records should be frequently 
examined with a view to having on 
hand a “‘live file” of applicants who 
are looking for work, and with whom 
the agency can readily communicate. 
The employers’ orders for help should 
also be inspected, so that no one will 
be sent out on a job which has already 


been filled. 


3. Advertising and Soliciting 
Business 


As has been pointed out in the in- 
troduction of this article, the state 
free employment agency is a competi- 
tive business. The employer may 
place his orders for help with private 
fee-charging employment offices, with 
free agencies operated by fraternal 
and charitable organizations, or with 
the state. Too frequently the man- 
agers of state branches are satisfied to 





take whatever business happens to 
come to them without making a deter- 
mined effort to get an increasing 
amount of patronage from the em- 
ployers in the areas served by their 
agencies. 

Many employers are still under the 
impression that the state service, be- 
cause it is free, is not as efficient in the 
matter of furnishing competent help 
as are private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies. To overcome this 
prejudice, often promoted by the last- 
named institutions, the manager of the 
state employment agency must carry 
on a continuous campaign of education 
among employers. He must go after 
business in a determined, intelligent 
and systematic manner. 

There are various methods avail- 
able by which state employment agen- 
cies can advertise effectively. Monthly 
printed or mimeographed circulars, 
describing the qualifications of appli 
cants, should be sent to employers. 
The latter should also receive, from 
time to time, reports showing the work 
of the publicly owned offices. Such 
reports should show the kinds of jobs 
filled by the branches in order to ac- 
quaint the employers with the fact that 
the state agencies furnish all kinds of 
assistance, and not only unskilled and 
domestic workers, as is erroneously 
believed by many. 

It should be one of the important 
functions of the administrative staff 
of the state free employment service 
to address public gatherings, especially 
those of employers’ organizations. 

The managers of the respective 
state employment agencies must make 
it a point to get acquainted with the 
larger industrial establishments, at 
least, operating in the vicinity served 
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by them. Regular visits should be 
made to these plants, and the per- 
sonnel managers and foremen should 
be interviewed and solicited for busi- 
ness. An important object of such 
calls should be to familiarize the man- 
agers of the agencies and their assist- 
ants with the personnel requirements 
of these firms. 

To be most effective, advertising 
and soliciting needs to be planned in 
advance, and should be carried out 
systematically, and the results ob- 
tained must be checked regularly. 


4. Cooperation with Employers and 
with Organized Labor 


Experience has demonstrated the 
fact that public employment systems 
can not be effective without enlisting 
the active interest and support of em- 
ployers, of organized labor and of the 
public. Lack of this coordination has 
been one of the stumbling blocks of 
this activity of the state. 

The enlisting of the interest and 
support of labor, employers and the 
public is, therefore, an urgent and 
fundamental necessity. This end can 
be secured by the establishment of an 
advisory council for the state system 
as a whole, and of advisory commit- 
tees, composed of representatives of 
employers, labor and the public, in 
each of the cities where state employ- 
ment offices exist. This council and 
the committees, which should be com- 
posed of men who are influential in 
their communities, could be of ines- 
timable value to the state service, and 
should be given an active part in de- 
termining the general policies to be 
followed. In this manner the ability 
of these men could be utilized to the 


best advantage, and their interest re- 
tained in the agencies. 

Under this system, each city in 
which there is a state free employment 
agency would have its own advisory 
committee to cooperate with the ad- 
ministrative officers in determining 
such methods as the handling of work- 
ers for jobs in places of employment 
affected by strikes or lockouts, the hir- 
ing and training of the personnel of 
the employment agencies, methods of 
advertising and soliciting among em- 
ployers, placing workers at pay above 
or below prevailing wage levels, loca- 
tions of free employment offices, and 
other questions of policy. 


5. Cooperation with Municipalities 


The assistance of city officials and 
other local authorities in the mainte- 
nance and operation of free state em- 
ployment bureaus is an essential ele- 
ment in administration. The repre- 
sentatives named could be asked to co- 
operate with the state officers through 
the advisory committees upon which 
they should be named. In addition to 
this form of aid, it is desirable that 
the municipalities should share in the 
expense of conducting the state free 
employment agencies. This principle 
is emphasized in the Wisconsin law, 
and, as pointed out by Miss Mary La 
Dame, new bureaus should be estab- 
lished only in such places as would 
undertake to pay the rent and light and 
fuel, leaving it to the state to pay the 
salaries and other necessary costs. 
Such an arrangement would not only 
insure the cooperation of city officials, 
but would also have the additional 
advantage of preventing the opening 
of competing municipal free employ- 
ment agencies. 
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6. Competent Supervision and 
Placement 


The service rendered by a state em- 
ployment agency is only as good as is 
the personnel which serves and man- 
ages it. Recognizing this truism, it 
must be emphasized that the system 
can only give the best service when 
manned by a capable and well-trained 
group of employees. Too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the fact that 
placement work can not be done well 
by any one person, and that it calls for 
a high degree of ability and special- 
ized knowledge on the part of the ad- 
ministrative officers, as well as the 
clerks. Managers and placement offi- 
cials should, therefore, be selected 
solely on the basis of knowledge of the 
requirements of various crafts and 
trades and of procedure, and not on 
the basis of political favoritism. They 
should be experienced men, and need 
to have a sympathetic understanding 
of the requirements of applicants, and 
a thorough knowledge of the industry 
in which they are making placements. 
To secure a highly skilled personnel, 
salaries should be such as to invite and 
hold competent managers and clerks. 
Appointments to such positions should 
be on the civil-service basis exclusively, 
with promotions and salaries founded 
entirely upon the performance of the 
members of the staff and a knowledge 
of the business. As a further induce- 
ment, tenure of office should be guar- 
anteed to the competent by civil serv- 
ice regulations. 


7.—Specialized Offices 


The majority of the placements 
made by state free employment agen- 
cies are in the field of unskilled labor. 
While it is true that skilled persons 
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often find jobs through their unions, 
many are obliged to pay fees to private 
employment agencies before they can 
get work. Clerical and professional 
workers, such as accountants, book- 
keepers, stenographers and teachers 
usually go to private offices to get 
positions. The same is true of theatri- 
cal employees, who are almost entirely 
dependent upon such agencies, as are 
hotel and domestic workers. 

A properly administered state em- 
ployment agency system should en- 
deavor to have specialized offices for 
skilled and professional workers, and 
for hotel and domestic employees. 
Of course, these offices can not be 
operated in all towns, but an earnest 
attempt should be made to establish 
them in the larger cities. They should 
be manned by persons thoroughly 
familiar with the occupations which 
they are to serve. The same man 
who is able to handle well the place- 
ment of unskilled labor is not neces- 
sarily qualified to look after the needs 
of clerical or professional men and 
women. The services suggested for 
the state employment agency system 
would be able to give better assistance 
to employers, and thereby enlarge the 
scope of the usefulness of the whole 
plan. 


8.—Clearance of Orders 


Policies with reference to the sys- 
tematic clearance of information be- 
tween offices about unfilled orders for 
help and available applicants should 
be made general and effective for all 
the local bureaus of the employment 
service. 

It frequently happens, especially 
when employment conditions are 
good, that the offices in the employ- 
ment agency system are unable to fill 
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orders for help placed by employers. 
Thus, for example, the San Jose office 
might have an order for a skilled 
mechanic which it can not fill for want 
of the right man, while the San Fran- 
cisco office, only fifty miles away, 
might have an application for a job 
from such a man. To remedy such 
situations, all unfilled orders, at the 
end of the day, should be mailed into 
or telegraphed to the main office, 
which should act as a clearing house 
for all the branches. This would make 
for better service to the worker and 
the employer. 


9.—A Unified Municipal-State- 
Federal Service 


‘Perhaps the most strategic factor 
in the administration of a state em- 
ployment agency system is its organ- 
ization as a comprehensive municipal- 
state-federal employment service. In 
other words, the local government, as 
well as the federal employment serv- 
ice, should be made part of the state 
system. It has been pointed out in a 
preceding section of this article that 
the municipality should participate in 


the administration of the state agen- 
cies. The United States Employment 
Service can also cooperate by making 
the state employment service effective. 
The present federal plan of establish- 
ing separate and competing offices in 
cities where the state is already op- 
erating agencies brings about con. 
fusion in the minds of employers, em- 
ployees and the public, and makes for 
lack of harmony between the two main 
groups. 

The federal government should co- 
operate with the states by setting up 
high standards of administration and 
seeing to it that they are observed. 
By giving to the states financial sup- 
port, dollar for dollar, as under the 
Smith-Hughes act for vocational edu- 
cation, it would be possible to provide 
for the enlargement of the activities 
of state offices and the establishment 
of specialized branches. The per- 
sonnel under a federal-state-municipal 
service should be chosen from the state 
civil service, and the chief of the agen- 
cies needs to be a qualified person se- 
lected on the basis of fitness only, and 
after passing an examination designed 
to secure a most competent official. 


FAME 


T HEIR noonday never knows 
What names immortal are: 

*Tis night alone that shows 
How star surpasseth star. 


Rev. Joun B. Tass 
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DISCHARGE INDEMNITY FOR JAPANESE 
WORKERS 


G. T. SCHWENNING 
University of North Carolina 


I 


HE practice of paying employees 

a sum of money in addition to 

salary and wages due them when 
they are dismissed from service is one 
of the most noteworthy developments 
in labor relations of the last decade. 
This new personnel policy has as- 
sumed the aspect of a movement that 
gives promise of permeating all in- 
dustry. Already it is used in voluntary 
or compulsory form, or both, through- 
out the industrial world, including 
Japan. Some twenty foreign countries 
have enacted extensive labor laws 
making such payments mandatory if 
employers discharge their employees 
abruptly, payments in such cases vary- 
ing in amounts from one week’s to two 
years’ regular earnings.’ 

Japan presents a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a country in which the pay- 
ment of indemnity for abrupt dis- 
charge is voluntary as well as com- 
pulsory. That is to say that in practice 
the allowances paid are often in excess 
of legal requirements. 

Under both the Civil Code and the 
Factory acts of Japan, owners or 
heads of industrial enterprises are re- 





*For a summary statement as to the nature, 
extent, and effectiveness of this phase of modern 
labor legislation see G. T. Schwenning, “The 
Worker’s Legal Right to His Job,” AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, January, 1932; “Protection of 
Employees Against Abrupt Discharge,” Michi- 
gan Law Review, March, 1932; and “Dismissal 


Legislation,” American Economic Review, June, 
1932, 


quired to give fourteen days’ notice 
of dismissal or to pay a discharge al- 
lowance equivalent to fourteen days’ 
wages. In addition, they must pay 
the necessary traveling expenses to 
discharged workers in returning to 
their homes if their homes are outside 
of the city in which the factory is 
located. No notice or compensation 
is due the worker if he is discharged 
for cause or if a natural calamity 
makes it impossible to continue busi- 
ness. 

The principal legal regulations gov- 
erning the employment, discharge, 
and compensation of industrial work- 
ers of Japan are contained in the 
Factory acts of 1911, 1923, and 1926.” 
The law applies to all manufacturing 
establishments in which ten or more 
workers are regularly employed. 
Every factory or workshop is required 
to keep an accurate roster of its work- 
ers and to record certain information 
regarding its working personnel for 
the use of factory inspectors, who are 
diligent in enforcing the provisions of 
the law. 

All new workers are on probation 
for two weeks (or twenty-one days 
with the express approval of the local 
governor), during which period they 
may be dismissed at the pleasure of 
their employers without claim to dis- 
charge indemnity. The probationary 


*See Legislative Series, 1923—Japan 1; and 
1926—Japan 1 (International Labour Office). 
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period, during which newly engaged 
persons are considered temporary 
workers, has caused some difficulty in 
applying this legal measure. When in 
1930 the factory inspectors found a 
growing tendency among employers 
to hire workers on a temporary basis 
to avoid payment of the discharge in- 
demnity, they adopted a resolution at 
the Congress of Factory Inspectors 
asking that the Factory acts be ex- 
tended to temporary as well as to 
regular workers.° 

We are accustomed to associate 
progressive labor legislation with na- 
tions that have had long and extensive 
experience with industrialism. It is 
remarkable, therefore, that the indus- 
trial workers of Japan, where the fac- 
tory system is relatively new and un- 
important, enjoy a considerable degree 
of legal protection against abrupt and 
arbitrary discharge. It is especially 
noteworthy in view of the fact that no 
such legal protection is afforded the 
workers of Great Britain and the 
United States, countries that are 
highly industrialized and that have 
enacted extensive legislation dealing 
with labor problems. 

Even more significant is the volun- 
tary phase of this modern industrial 
relations policy in Japan. The pay- 
ment of discharge indemnity has been 
a general policy and long-established 
practice in Japanese labor relations.‘ 
It antedates the passage of the Fac- 
tory acts and is followed largely irre- 
spective of the law. Manufacturers 
quite generally pay leaving gratuities 


* See “Dismissal Wages for Temporary Work- 
ers in Japan,” Monthly Labor Review, August, 
1930, p. 182; and Annual Review, 1930, p. 492 
(International Labour Office, 1931). 
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and workers always expect such al- 
lowances upon dismissal. 

Indemnities paid in Japan are not 
only in excess of legal requirements 
but are unusually generous in amount, 
as is made clear by the’ figures given 
below. They are generous when com- 
pared with the largest dismissal com- 
pensation that has been paid in Occi- 
dental nations, especially in view of 
the marked variation in wage rates.’ 
The amounts become impressive in 
comparison with those paid in the 
United States when we bear in mind 
that American wages are from five to 
eight times greater than in Japan. 

Another striking characteristic of 
this advanced practice in Japanese 
labor relations is that discharge in- 
demnity is paid in all cases of dis- 
charge. Thus if workers are laid of 
permanently because of the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving devices, improved 
management methods, business depres- 
sions, bankruptcy of the enterprise, or 
because they are unsuited for the work 
assigned to them, they expect and 
usually receive an indemnity for the 
loss of their jobs. Indeed, workers 
are paid such allowance when they are 
discharged for cause, even where the 
cause is participation in a_ strike 
against the firm that employs them. 


II 


The impressive story of the volun- 
tary payment of discharge indemnity 


“See Dorothy J. Orchard, “An Analysis of 
Japan’s Cheap Labor,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, May, 1929, pp. 215-258; John E. Orchard, 
Japan’s Economic Position, pp. 358-361, 411; 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1930, p. 4; Seishi 
Idei, “The Unemployment Problem in Japan,” 
International Labour Review, October, 1930, p. 
$22. 

* See Dorothy J. Orchard, of. cit., pp. 224-231. 
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in Japan can perhaps be told best by 
citing specific firms that have made 
liberal use of this practice in modern 
labor relations. As the following ex- 
amples show, compensation for the 
loss of employment occupies a large 
place in Japanese labor management. 


Dai Nippon Spinning Company.°— 
A strike took place in this company 
in 1927 which involved 3,000 opera- 
tives and lasted forty days. When the 
strike was settled the company agreed, 
among other things, to pay $10,900 
to 88 workers it had discharged for 
strike activities, and to give some 
money to those strikers who returned 
to work for the loss of wages during 
the strike. 


Hashi Pharmaceutical Company.’ 
—On May 30, 1930, this firm dis- 
missed 410 employees, which act on 
the part of management precipitated 
a strike of the whole plant that lasted 
47 days. The strikers demanded the 
reinstatement of the workers who 
had been laid off. The dispute was 
terminated when the company offered 
to pay to the 410 discharged em- 
ployees dismissal allowances aggre- 
gating $15,500 and to reemploy the 
discharged men when it needed addi- 
tional workers in the future. The 
company further agreed to draw up 
formal regulations covering discharge 
allowance to be paid in the future 
when it became necessary to reduce 
the working force. 

Imperial Steel Works.*—In De- 
cember of 1927 the Imperial Steel 
Works laid off 7oo men. To these 
employees the company paid the sum 





* Trans-Pacific, July 23, 1927, p. 12. 
* Trans-Pacific, June 26, 1930, p. 10. 
*John E, Orchard, of. cit., pp. 358-359. 


of $458,000 in discharge allowances. 
Individual allowances ranged from 
$65 to $2,000, the average being 
$690. 

Japan Musical Instrument Com- 
pany.°—This company had a strike in 
1926 that is regarded as one of the 
most serious strikes ever fought in 
Japan. The strike involved more 
than 1,000 workers of the firm and 
lasted 105 days. It was finally settled 
when the company agreed to disburse 
$19,000 among the workers who had 
been dismissed. 

Kawasaki Dockyard Company.*°— 
This company has made extensive use 
of dismissal allowances on two differ- 
ent occasions. It used this means of 
compensating dismissed workers in 
the summer of 1927 when financial 
difficulties caused by a depression 
forced the firm to let out 2,700 em- 
ployees, 2,000 of which were em- 
ployed on the company’s docks and 
700 in two factories operated by the 
firm. To the workers who lost their 
jobs the company paid $250,000 in 
allowances. No disturbance took 
place iri connection with this drastic 
reduction of personnel, which was at- 
tributed to the remarkable acts of the 
directors of the company who gave 
their private property toward the 
settlement of the company’s current 
liabilities. 

The dismissal allowance was used 
again in 1931 when 3,000 employees 
had to be laid off because of the ship- 
building depression and cessation of 
warship construction. Dismissed 
workers received a total of $585,000 
in allowances, ranging from $75 to 


° Japan Advertiser, August 9, 1926, p. 1. 
” Trans-Pacific, July 30, 1927, p. 14; and New 
York Times, June 11, 1931, p. 1. 
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$2,250. In reporting the incident, 
the New York Times stated that this 
was “a remarkable illustration of the 
extent to which Japanese capitalists 
admit a quasi-paternal responsibility 
for their employees.” 

Mitsubiski Shipbuilding Com- 
pany."—When this firm discharged 
500 surplus workers it paid the dis- 
missed employees dismissal allow- 
ances aggregating $100,000, or an 
average of $200 each. 

Noda Soy Brewing Company.*— 
This company terminated what is re- 
ported to have been “the longest 
strike” by granting liberal dismissal 
indemnities. The strike took place 
during 1927-28 and lasted 217 days. 
Of the 1,000 workers discharged, 300 
were reinstated. The 700 employees 
who were not taken back by the firm 
received on an average about $200 in 
dismissal allowance. Though the 
strike failed, the company paid a total 
of $190,000 in discharge indemnities. 
Of this sum $40,000 was paid into 
the strike fund of the union that had 
supported the workers durmg the 
strike, though the strike was defeated 
and the company refused to recognize 
the union. The remainder was paid 
to the employees who lost their jobs. 

Toyo Muslin Company.**—A short 
strike lasting only four days and in- 
volving 3,000 workers took place in 
this firm in August, 1926. The man- 
agement, besides agreeing to all the 
demands of the strikers, paid to each 
of eight strike leaders it discharged 
the sum of $300 in addition to regu- 
lar (legal) dismissal allowances. 


™ Trans-Pacific, May 14, 1931, p. 11. 
8 Trans-Pacific, April 28, 1928, pp. 4, 13. 
% Japan Advertiser, August 11, 1926, p. 1. 
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Yokohama Dockyard Com- 
pany.*“—Over 4,500 of the firm’s 
employees were involved in a ten-day 
strike in March of 1929. In the set- 
tlement of the strike the company 
agreed to establish the following dis- 
charge payment scheme: 30 days’ pay 
to workers of one year’s standing; 30 
days’ pay and 8 days’ pay for each 
additional year’s service up to ten 
years’ service; 110 days’ pay to em- 
ployees of eleven years’ standing plus 
10 days’ pay for each additional 
year’s service up to I9 years; 210 
days’ pay to employees of 20 years’ 
standing plus 12 days’ pay for every 
year’s service over 20 years. 

In May, 1931, the company dis- 
missed 998 employees, giving the de- 
pression as reason for the act. The 
sum of $127,000 was distributed 
among those laid off as retiring al- 
lowance, each worker’s share ranging 
from $70 to $750. 

In addition to this list of firms that 
have granted dismissal allowances, 
others can be named that have expe- 
rienced labor disturbances in which 
demands for allowances have figured 
prominently. In the summer of 1926, 
for example, there was a potters’ 
strike in Nagoya in which the strik- 
ers’ demands included discharge or 
leaving allowances amounting to 30 
days’ earnings for the first year’s serv- 
ice plus three days’ earnings for each 
additional month of service.** Dur- 
ing the same year, there occurred a 
strike against the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany of Japan, Ltd., an American 
firm, in which the strikers submitted 
the following demands, among 


“ Trans-Pacific, March 28, 1929, p. 30; and 
May 14, 1931, p. 13. 
% Dorothy J. Orchard, of. cit., pp. 235-236. 
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others, relating to discharge allow- 
ances: 

To revise the regulations regarding 
discharge allowances: (a)! 30 days’ 
wages shall be paid to employees dis- 
charged after service less than six 
months; (b) 60 days’ wages shall be 
paid to employees discharged after 
service more than six months but less 
than one year; (c) in case of em- 
ployees discharged after service more 
than one year, the dismissal allow- 
ance shall be the equivalent of 60 
days’ wages for the first year of serv- 
ice and seven days’ wages for each 
additional month.” 

A branch of another American 
company, the General Motors Japan, 
Ltd., experienced difficulties over dis- 
missal allowances early in 1930. A 
strike occurred when the company dis- 
missed 300 workers and paid them 
only the legal fourteen days’ dis- 
charge bonus. The strikers went so 
far as to carry the case to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Japan.” 


III 


One would not expect to find this 
advanced step in personnel manage- 
ment in a country that is largely agri- 
cultural, that has a population of ap- 
proximately 63,000,000, and that of- 
fers employers a superabundant sup- 
ply of labor to draw upon. Several 
factors seem to account for its pres- 
ence in Japan. 

In the first place, the practice ap- 
pears to have originated long ago 
and is a combination of feudalistic 
paternalism and present-day trade- 
unionism. One writer explains the 
situation in these terms: 


* Japan Advertiser, September 17, 1926, p. 3. 
™ Trans-Pacific, January 23, 1930, p. 14. 


“There is a strain of paternalism 
running through all Japanese indus- 
try that is as distinctly a part of the 
new industrial system as of the old. 
It is the Japanese way of thinking, 
and it is responsible for the feudal 
character of labor relations in mod- 
ern industries, for the dormitory sys- 
tem, the semiannual bonus, the food 
and rent subsidies, the discharge al- 
lowance. Japanese employers are 
slow to discharge their workers in 
times of depression. They will carry 
the full force of workers and all the 
overhead of dormitories and dining 
halls involved throughout a period of 
depression. They take pride in not 
dismissing employees because of busi- 
ness depression. It may be because 
the financial penalty involved acts as 
a stimulus against frequent dis- 
charge; or it may be that the employ- 
ers can depend upon the rapid turn- 
over to reduce their force to the re- 
quirements of business; or they may 
hold on to their workers in bad times 
because of the difficulty of recruiting 
them back again when business recov- 
ers; but it is also probable that a feel- 
ing of responsibility, a survival of the 
paternalism of the master craftsman, 
makes them loath to discharge their 
workers. The low wages of the 
workers make them dependent upon 
the employer. He is not quite free 
to give them abrupt notice of dis- 
missal.”’ ** 


While the practice appears to have 
originated in the period of household 
craftsmanship, organized labor has 
perpetuated it and and helped to fas- 
ten it upon modern industrialism. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Japanese 
industrialists have suffered from a 
scarcity of labor to man the machines. 
The Japanese people are loath to 
leave the farms, and factory man- 


* Dorothy J. Orchard, of. cit., p. 236. 
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agers are obliged to go to consider- 
able expense in order to recruit and 
hold their workers. For this reason 
Japan has developed no appreciable 
body of industrial workers though it 
has experimented with the factory 
system for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

It has, therefore, been possible for 
organized labor to demand generous 
discharge indemnity. Unionists are 
dissatisfied with the legal indemnity 
of two weeks’ pay and have succeeded 
in wresting from managements un- 
usually large discharge allowances. 
This view is supported by such press 
comments as the following: 


“Labor and tenant farmers’ dis- 
putes which act as a barometer of the 
economic and labor situation here, 
have been on the increase since Jan- 
uary I, 1927, according to official in- 
formation given by the Social Work 
Bureau of the Home Office. There 
have been a total of 884 labor dis- 
putes in Japan. These labor troubles 
were recorded during the period from 
January 1 to November 15, and 
though former figures were not made 
public, this figure is said to be a con- 
siderable gain over that of the past. 

“The disputes involved a total of 
74,095 persons, it is reported. De- 
mands for higher pay were the cause 
of 184 out of 884 disputes. A total 
of 170 cases were said to be the re- 
sult of agitation for discharge and re- 
tirement allowances and 123 cases 
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against proposed cuts in 


19 


were 
wages. 


A more recent press report from 
Japan blames the alarming increase 
in industrial disputes of 1930 on un- 
employment caused by rationaliza- 
tion and the depression. It states: 


“Small industrial concerns have 
suffered most and many of them have 
been ruined. As a result the number 
of men out of work has increased to 
such an extent that unemployment 
has become the most vital question of 
the day. Under the circumstances 
the labor unions have been concen- 
trating their energies chiefly in secur- 
ing some sort of allowances for dis- 
missed workers, for there seems to be 
no other way to provide immediate 
relief.” *° 


As we study this labor relations 
practice in Japan, there is evidence 
that dismissal gratuities, paid at first 
voluntarily by employers under the 
impulsion of paternalism, are coming 
to be looked upon by Japanese work- 
ers as their right. Then the depres- 
sion of recent years has stimulated 
much activity on the part of the coun- 
try’s labor movement to secure as 
liberal discharge allowances as pos- 
sible and to demand more liberal al- 
lowances than are provided by law. 


* Trans-Pacific, December 17, 1927, p. 17. 
* Trans-Pacific, April 24, 1930, p. 13. 
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HE Philadelphia textile unions 

are among the strongest organ- 

ized textile groups in the country. 
At the height of prosperity of the 
textile industries of Philadelphia the 
unions were powerful enough to close 
down the entire industry in strikes. 
Instances of this occurred in the strike 
of 1903 for the 55-hour week and the 
sympathetic strike with the street car- 
men in 1910. Even after the older 
textile trades in the city began to de- 
cline, the Philadelphia unions retained 
more economic control in their trades 
than is found in most local textile 
union groups. This was due to the 
strength of the individual unions and 
to the development of a cooperative 
program through the District Textile 
Council of Philadelphia. The Council 
became a genuine center for all labor 
activity in the northeast sections of the 
city, where textile workers live and 
work. The history and experience of 
the Philadelphia District Textile 
Council is therefore of interest to the 
labor historian and to the textile trade 
unions. 

It was during the 55-hour strike of 
the Philadelphia textile industry in 
1903 that the movement for a central 
organization of all the city’s textile 
workers first developed. This organi- 
zation was originally called the Cen- 
tral Union of Textile Workers of 
Philadelphia and was composed of 
delegates from the unions affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers of 


America.? Newspaper accounts of the 
1903 textile strike credit the central 
union with an affliated membership 
of 10,000 workers in 36 unions.* A 
general strike committee handled pub- 
licity and relief during the strike for 
approximately 60,000 strikers. The 
work of this committee laid the foun- 
dations for the present textile labor 
movement in the city, although the 
loss of the strike broke up the original 
Central Union of Textile Workers of 
Philadelphia. 


1 The data upon which this history is based 
come from the minutes of the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict Textile Council, 1910-1931, newspaper ac- 
counts of the 1903 strike, files of the Textile 
Worker, 1901-1931, and interviews with officers 
of the District Textile Council. 


* Although an International Union of Textile 
workers affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor had been formed in 1891, it was not 
until 1900 that the scattered groups of organized 
textile workers in the country were united in the 
present major organization of the trade, the 
United Textile Workers of America. 


* Five unions with about 8000 members, were 
“independent” unions, that is, not affiliated with 
the United Textile Workers of America and the 
American Federation of Labor. The strongest 
groups were the ingrain carpet weavers (num- 
bering about 2,800), dyers (1,300), cloth weavers, 
tapestry carpet weavers, weft weavers, uphols- 
tery weavers, shawl weavers, damask weavers, 
Turkish towel weavers, loom fixers, warpers 
and warp dressers, beamers and twisters, hosiery 
knitters, and hosiery boarders and pressers. 


*The members of this committee were men 
who had been active in the Knights of Labor 
and early Philadelphia textile unions for many 
years—Martin McCue, Thomas Fleming, Ed- 
ward Thornton, Charles Sweeney and Tobias 
Hall. The President of the Central Union of 
Textile Workers was John Snee, also an active 
trade-unionist. 
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After the failure of the strike of 
1903 the textile unions suffered a tem- 
porary decline in membership and 
power. Many workers were discrimi- 
nated against and found difficulty in 
securing work for a period of several 
years. Some members of the strike 
committee had to leave the city to se- 
cure work. Several of the unions were 
completely broken up by the strike for 
a period of five years or more. While 
a few of the textile mills had granted 
the 55-hour week without a strike, or 
during the first few weeks of the 
strike, many workers did not se- 
cure this reduction of hours until 1910 
or later. The upholstery weavers, for 
example, secured the 55-hour week as 
the result of a strike in 1909. A kind 
of guerilla warfare was thus waged by 
the textile trade unions in the period 
from 1903 to 1910. Sporadic unions 
or beneficial societies of textile work- 
ers carried on some of the work. Dur- 
ing this period a change in the demand 
for textile products caused the decline 
of certain textile unions which had 
once been very influential. Examples 
of this are found among the Smyrna 
rug and ingrain carpet weavers. 
Unionism among the tapestry and 
Wilton carpet workers, the piece and 
yarn dyers, the cloth and upholstery 
weavers, the loom-fixers, and the 
beamers and_ twisters, continued 
throughout the period but with alter- 
nate success and failure as business 
conditions varied. Many individual 
strikes were lost, but the movement 
survived. 

A revival of the textile labor move- 
ment occurred when the various trade 
unions in the city affiliated with the 
Philadelphia Central Labor Union de- 
cided to go out on sympathetic strike 
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with the street car men in the spring 
of 1910. The unions claimed that 
60,000 workers came out on strike, of 
whom 15,000 were textile workers. 
The textile workers went on strike in 
March and stayed out three weeks. 
One such group of textile workers, 
the printers, weavers, and other work- 
ers in tapestry carpets, had just con- 
cluded a long strike a few days before 
the sympathetic strike was called. 
They came out, however, to prove to 
the textile manufacturers that they 
were “always ready to fight for a prin- 
ciple.” During the course of the strike, 
unorganized workers joined the old 
textile trade unions and new unions 
were formed. 

The sympathetic strike had no ef- 
fect upon the street carmen’s situation 
and the trade-union movement in the 
city probably lost more than it gained 
by the attempt to compel a favorable 
settlement of the strike. It did, how- 
ever, offer an opportunity for organiz- 
ing unorganized workers and was used 
to build up the membership of the tex- 
tile unions. To facilitate the handling 
of certain problems arising out of the 
sympathetic strike and to offer a clear- 
ing house for discussion of the activities 
and the common problems of the tex- 
tile unions, the “District Council of 
Textile Workers of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity” was formed. This is usually 
called the ‘District Textile Council, 
for short, and is composed of dele- 
gates from all of the local unions 
affliated with the United Textile 
Workers of America in the Philadel- 
phia area. Its constitutional purposes 
commit the organization to support 
the strikes of affiliated unions, to edu- 
cate and organize textile workers, and 
to use its efforts to secure legislation 
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beneficial to textile workers and to 
workers in other industries. 

The working conditions of Phila- 
delphia’s textile workers undoubtedly 
had considerable effect on the success 
of the organizing campaigns of the 
District Textile Council in 1910 and 
1911. Maximum wages in upholstery 
weaving are reported by workers to 
have been about $12 a week at this 
time. Full-fashioned hosiery workers 
report that they averaged $3 a day 
for a 10-hour day and 60-hour week, 
when their union was first formed in 
1909. Not only were earnings low and 
hours long, but sanitary and safety 
conditions in the mills were at that 
time much less well supervised than 
now. Complaints of crowding and in- 
sufficient guarding of machinery, in- 
sufficient fire protection, unhealthful 
conditions in dye houses, and unsani- 
tary wash rooms were frequent. The 
textile industries had always been 
characterized by highly irregular em- 
ployment, and this also created a 
problem of working conditions. A 
prominent social worker in Kensing- 
ton at this time is quoted as saying 
that “the fear of unemployment and 
part-time employment hangs a per- 
manent pall over Kensington.” * Dur- 
ing depression periods, as in 1873, 
1893, or 1907, few textile workers 
averaged as much as half a year of 
full-time employment. Occasionally, 
as in rapidly declining industries man- 
ufacturing lace curtains, ingrain car- 
pets, woolen goods and others, part- 
time employment might remain char- 
acteristic of the trade for as long a 
period as five or more years. The un- 
certainties of seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment were thus increased 
by unpredictable style factors and 
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changes in the demand for textile 
products and the consequent decline 
of certain textile trades. 

The year 1913 was a year of exten- 
sive organization work in the city and 
many textile unions reported increas- 
ing membership. Women delegates 
were seated in the District Textile 
Council from the Woolen Yarn 
Workers, the Hosiery Workers 
(Boarders), the Haircloth Workers 
and the Knit Goods Workers as early 
as 1913. A movement was then set on 
foot to have a woman organizer work- 
ing with the District Textile Council 
in organizing the large number of 
women workers in the Philadelphia 
textile trades, but this did not mate- 
rialize. By 1915, there were twenty- 
three local branches of the United 
Textile Workers in Philadelphia affili- 
ated with the District Textile Council.® 

Discussion of the 54-hour week 
question in 1913 led to the securing of 
a reduction in hours in several large 
union textile mills where such a reduc- 
tion had not yet been obtained. This 
was followed by the passing of the 54- 
hour law for women workers in Penn- 
sylvania. 


5Quoted by Willits, “The Unemployed in 
Philadelphia,” Philadelphia Department of Pub- 
lic Works Bulletin, 1915, p. 17. 


* Upholstery Weavers No. 25, Cloth Weavers 
No. 72, Hosiery Boarders No. 696, Dyers and 
Mercerizers No. 702, Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Knitters No. 706, Weft Weavers No. 483, Knit 
Goods Workers No. 730, Hosiery Fixers No. 777, 
Hosiery Knitters, South Langhorne No. 779, 
Piece Dyers No. 726, Woolen and Carpet Yarn 
Workers No. 825, Hair Cloth Weavers No. 856, 
German Knitters No. 872, Tapestry and Brussels 
Carpet Weavers No. 890, Printers and Fillers 
No. 893, Textile Workers No. 901, Underwear 
Workers No. 904, Designers and Draftsmen No. 
913, Burlers and Menders No. 920, Plush 
Weavers No. 927, Art Square Weavers No. 949, 
Tarry Cloth Workers No. 956, High Spire 
Weavers No. 959 (Textile Worker, February, 
1915, p. 28). 








During the years from 1910 to 
1915 a number of strikes were called, 
the majority of which were concerned 
with wage disputes. Many of these 
strikes were won. A typical attitude 
of textile unionists at this time is ex- 
pressed by one delegate to the District 
Textile Council who reported that his 
union was “‘on strike for more money 
and less work.” A militant tradition 
was thus carried throughout the activ- 
ities of the textile unions during these 
years. By the time War orders for 
textile products were coming to Phila- 
delphia from abroad, the trade unions 
in cloth weaving, upholstery weaving, 
carpet weaving, full-fashioned hosiery 
knitting and finishing, and yarn and 
cloth dyeing and finishing were well- 
established factors in the industries. 
These formed the nucleus of activity 
in the District Textile Council." 

Wage increases were obtained in 
all of the Philadelphia textile trades 
in the years from 1916 to 1920, as the 
result of a program initiated by the 
District Textile Council. Some of 
these trades had had few wage in- 
creases in previous years. One union 
of knitters of surgical goods, organ- 
ized in 1917, claimed that they had 
not had a wage increase for thirty 
years. They were on strike six weeks 
for a 10 per cent increase. Uniform 
price lists for the city’s mills were ob- 
tained for the first time in many trades, 
notably in hosiery knitting and board- 
ing, tapestry carpet weaving, and art 
square weaving. The 1918 conven- 
tion of the United Textile Workers 
of America had voted to obtain the 
8-hour day. This was secured by the 
Philadelphia textile unions in all 
trades except that of the piece dyers 
by the spring of 1919. But this was 
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not accomplished without strikes. The 
largest strikes on the 8-hour question 
occurred in the woolen and carpet yarn 
trade, piece dyeing and finishing, and 
in full-fashioned hosiery manufacture. 
The woolen and carpet yarn workers 
won their strike after two months. 
The full-fashioned hosiery workers in 
thirteen mills were out from two to 
four months and gained a substantial 
increase in wages as well as the 48- 
hour week, but the piece dyers’ strike 
was lost. The District Textile Coun- 
cil activity supported the movement 
for wage increases. During the war 
years, the Council participated in a 
labor parade for Mooney’s defense 
and in the Philadelphia “Conference 
for the Maintenance of Workers’ 
Rights.” It was particularly active in 
the 8-hour movement in textiles. 
Following the general gains in 
shorter hours and increased wages in 
the war period, there came a con- 
certed open-shop drive on the part of 
textile and other Philadelphia manu- 
facturers in 1920. This was accom- 
panied by a demand for wage reduc- 
tions of 20 and 30 per cent. In an 
attempt to answer the claims the 
manufacturers made at this time, a 
survey of the textile industry in the 
city was made by the Labor Bureau, 
Incorporated, for the Philadelphia 
Central Labor Union. This study 
claimed that the average net profit per 
textile plant had increased 327 per 
cent in the five-year period ending 
1919, while wages had increased only 


"In January, 1918, there were 18 local unions 
in Philadelphia affiliated with the District Coun- 
cil: cloth and upholstery weavers, hosiery board- 
ers and knitters, piece and yarn dyers, German 
and Jewish knitters, tapestry, Wilton and Ax- 
minster carpet weavers, art square, terry cloth 
and high spine weavers, surgical knitters and 
wool sorters and pullers. 
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128 per cent, and that, as a result, 
the proposed wage reductions were 
“indefensible from every point of 
view except that of profits.” The 
average textile worker’s annual wage 
in 1919 was found to be only $1,202 
for men and $850 for women, al- 
though the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research had set the fig- 
ure of $1,803 as necessary to main- 
tain a minimum standard of living in 
the city. The survey estimated that 
between 25,000 and 30,000 textile 
workers were organized in 1919, of 
whom about 15,000 were affliated 
with the United Textile Workers.° 

A number of textile strikes fol- 
lowed the demand for wage reduc- 
tions and the open shop during the 
depression which began in 1921. 
Where the open shop was not an is- 
sue, wage reductions were eventually 
accepted in every Philadelphia textile 
trade, except that of full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacture. In this trade, 
the existing union scale was main- 
tained after a prolonged strike. A 
report to the 1922 convention of the 
United Textile Workers gave the 
picture in the following words: 

“In the Philadelphia district we 
have had many strikes against reduc- 
tions in wages; some of them are still 
on. The workers are determined to 
fight and when conditions improve 
will be heard from just as strongly as 
ever. Some of our locals are tem- 
porarily weakened due to the lack of 
funds and long continued unemploy- 
ment. Thousands of our people are 
out of work for over a year, and 
some on strike that long, but I am 
sure the slogan will apply that ‘they 
may be down but never out.’ ””° 
_ Many of the thirty-seven local tex- 
tile unions, which had been affiliated 


with the Philadelphia District Textile 
Council at one time or another in its 
history, were lost during the post-War 
period. Others declined in member- 
ship and power. Only twe trades offer 
an exception to this trend. In the ex- 
panding trades of full-fashioned ho- 
siery and upholstery goods manufac- 
ture, union membership figures in- 
creased between 1920 and 1930. For 
the rest, the decade was a period of 
retreat or decline. There has been a 
loss of working opportunity as textile 
mills have closed down or worked on 
short time; wage rates and income 
have both been reduced; a demand for 
a reduction in labor costs by changes 
in union wage scales and working 
rules, has been steadily pressed by the 
union manufacturers in their effort to 
meet nonunion competition in new 
competing centers; open-shop cam- 
paigns in certain trades have succeeded 
in cutting down the number of unions 
and their power; strikes and general 
organizing campaigns by textile unions 
have been lost. The past decade has 
offered a genuine challenge to the sur- 
vival of the textile labor movement in 
Philadelphia. 

The textile strikes which occurred 
during this period were characterized 
by the development of new tactics by 
the textile manufacturers. These in- 
cluded the use of injunctions to pro- 
hibit picketing, the introduction of 
labor spies and the individual or yel- 
low-dog contract. Injunctions were 
first issued in the Philadelphia textile 
trades in a cloth weavers’ strike in 


*Evans Clark: “Labor Finds Out for Itself,” 
Nation, Vol. 112, Feb. 9, 1921, p. 208-209. 
*Labor Bureau Inc.: “The Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Industry, Labor’s Viewpoint.” Compiled for 
the Philadelphia Central Labor Union, 1921, p. 7. 
” Textile Worker, May, 1922, p. 111. 
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1916, in a woolen carpet yarn work- 
ers’ strike in 1917, and in a strike of 
piece-dyers in 1919. From 1920 on, 
however, injunctions were issued more 
frequently in Philadelphia textile 
strikes. The necessity of a legislative 
campaign to combat these new legal 
weapons of the manufacturers soon 
manifested itself. 

The District Textile Council met 
the challenge of changing economic 
conditions in the textile industry and 
the new weapons of employers in 
three ways. First, it staged union 
labor demonstrations and promoted 
organization campaigns in Phila- 
delphia in 1922 and 1925. Then it 
actively supported the campaigns of 
the United Textile Workers of 
America to organize workers in the 
South, where new mills were threat- 
ening to take away part of Phila- 


delphia’s textile business by reason of 


low labor costs. A second form of 
activity of the Council was the sup- 
port of the educational work of the 
Philadelphia Labor College in classes 
for the textile unions, and particularly 
in conferences on economic problems 
in the textile industries. A third form 
of activity lay in the field of labor 
legislation and politics, as a supple- 
ment to the organizing and educa- 
tional program. The abolition of the 
yellow-dog contract and restraint of 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes 
became important legislative objec- 
tives. To these were added the shorter 
working day for women workers and 
other types of labor legislation. 
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Textile workers have sometimes 
been called “good fighters but poor 
organizers.” But their lack of success 
in organizing work can not be the 
result of lack of interest. The Phila- 
delphia textile unions have expended 
much money and effort in organizing 
campaigns in the city and in competing 
areas outside of the city. While their 
major support has gone to the strikes 
and organizing campaigns of textile 
workers, they have been generous in 
the support of organized workers in 
other trades as well. Their failure to 
organize textile workers in rural com- 
munities is largely the result of fac- 
tors beyond the control of individual 
unions or groups of unions. 

The recent history of the Phila- 
delphia District Textile Council is 
characterized by a shift from the 
earlier militant program of strikes 
and organizing campaigns to an edu- 
cational, legislative and political pro- 
gram. This is largely the result of 
new economic conditions in the textile 
industries, such as changes in the 
demand for textile products, the mi- 
gration of the industry to new centers 
and the competition of new low-cost 
manufacturing districts with older 
centers. These changes have lessened 
the demand for skilled labor in certain 
trades of the older industrial cities, 
and have adversely affected the whole 
program of the textile labor move- 
ment. The District Textile Council 
has adapted its program to economic 
realities in the textile industries and 
in the general economic situation. 





MODERNIZING COURSES OF STUDY AND 
TEACHING PROCEDURES 


Eston V. Tusss, Pu. D. 
Principal, Brentano School, Chicago, Illinois 


or of the outstanding devel- 


opments in education during 

the last ten years has been 
that of curriculum revision involving 
both content and method. This is 
made necessary by the kaleidoscopic 
changes that are taking place in our 
economic and social life and progres- 
sive educators are keenly alert to di- 
vine the signs of the times. 

The education of youth is the great- 
est responsibility delegated by society 
to any group of individuals. It is no 
mere truism to say that the future of 
our country lies very largely in the 
hands of the teachers in our schools. 
The men and women of tomorrow 
will be the product of what is taught 
in our schools today. The content of 
the courses of study used in our 
schools and the teaching procedures 
employed are therefore of primary 
importance. 

During recent years, the tempo of 
modern life in the United States has 
increased tremendously. The tele- 
phone, automobile, radio, airplane 
and moving pictures have brought 
changes in American life that are full 
of significance, but which only a few 
discern. 

Mechanical inventions have made 
an enormous contribution toward the 
development of human intelligence. 
The incandescent light has increased 
very materially the length of the 
working day for both manual and 
mental laborers. Production has been 
increased greatly and the sum total 
of general information among the 


masses covers a much larger field than 
was ever thought possible even by 
the most enthusiastic exponents of 
popular education. Edison once 
said: “The motion picture—no mat- 
ter what one may think of the picture 
presented—is the greatest quickener 
of brain action we have ever had. 
Everyone is now trained to follow 
and remember the scenes and keep 
them coherent. Without training, 
these scenes would be only a confused 
jumble. This is even more apparent 
in the titles. The average audience 


today—and we work on the average 
—grasps a title in somewhat less than 
half the time which formerly we con- 


sidered necessary. Today a title of 
from 12 to 15 words is shown in 
about 12 seconds and is understood by 
95 per cent of the audience without 
effort. Thirty years ago only 10 per 
cent of the audience would have un- 
derstood it.” 

Our schools must always be respon- 
sive to progress and developments 
that are taking place in life outside 
the schools. Investigation and re- 
search in the fields of education and 
psychology have added greatly to our 
knowledge of those things that need 
to be taught in our schools and how 
they should be taught. 

Perhaps one of the most notable 
changes that has taken place in both 
content and method of any subject 
has been in reading. One of Horace 
Mann’s greatest services to education 
in the United States was that of ad- 
vocating the abandonment of the A, 
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B, C or alphabet method in favor of 
the word recognition procedure. The 
improvement which followed was far- 
reaching in its significance. The boys 
and girls in our schools today are far 
more efficient readers than the gener- 
ation that preceded them. 

Only a few years ago it was the 
universal practice for the pupils of 
any one grade to read through during 
the school term only one reader which 
was written for that particular grade. 
This done, it was thought that suff- 
cient ground had been covered and the 
necessary reading skills acquired. To- 
day it is very common for children in 
the second or third grades to read as 
many as ten or even twenty or more 
books on their particular grade level. 
A great amount of emphasis is placed 
upon rapid silent reading. Not only 
is extensive reading stressed, but chil- 
dren are trained to a better under- 
standing of what they read. As a re- 
sult of the methods that are being em- 
ployed to teach this important sub- 
ject in our more progressive school 
systems, we may look forward with 
confidence to a generation of readers 
that will be much more efficient than 
the adults of the present. They 
should be much better thinkers be- 
cause of the closer attention that is 
given to reading understandingly. 
They should also be better able to 
state in clear and concise language 
their own thoughts. The moderniza- 
tion of teaching procedures in this 
subject may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


1. A wide range of vicarious expe- 
rience-getting through extensive read- 
ing on each grade level. 

2. Training in facility in clear 


thinking and in the expression of 
ideas, both in writing and speaking. 

3. The acquisition of a rich and 
useful vocabulary. 

4. Fluent oral reading designed to 
carry over into everyday conversa- 
tion. 

5. Careful attention given to clear 
enunciation and correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

6. The correction of speech de- 
fects among school children by ex- 
perts. 

7. Creating in pupils an abiding in- 
terest in good literature as an aid in 
attaining that type of training implied 
in the term—culture. 


In the teaching of arithmetic we 


are just beginning by means of re- 
search to determine scientifically 


where the various operations can best 
be taught. Heretofore we have never 


known in what grade long division 
can be presented most effectively. The 
same statement holds for other oper- 
ations such as the addition of frac- 
tions, percentage and so forth. When 
the proper grade placement has been 
determined for the teaching of these 
operations, a long step in advance will 
have been taken in the direction of 
efficient education. 

Time was when it was common 
practice to spend considerable energy 
in teaching to children problems in 
compound interest. These problems 
were difficult and it took a great deal 
of time, patience and ingenuity to get 
the correct answer. Square and cube 
root were commonly taught although 
problems of this character are quite 
foreign to the experience of the aver- 
age person. The following problem 
was taken from an arithmetic which 
was popular a few years ago: 
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Divide: 19/42 of 28/33 of 11/14 
of 7 1/9 by 23/35 of 5/8 of 16/23 
of 8/35 of 24 5/12. 

For some time past the conviction 
has obtained among teachers, and 
others as well, that the fundamental 
operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division should be 
more thoroughly taught and that our 
courses of study in arithmetic should 
be modernized through the elimina- 
tion of irrelevant material and subject 
matter closely related to life interests 
substituted in its place. 

In teaching arithmetic an effort 
should be made to lead the pupil— 

1. To appreciate and understand 
the great variety of ways in which 
his everyday life is affected by com- 
putation and measurement. 

2. To see that the science of num- 
ber is one of the foundation stones 
of civilization. Without mathematics 
there could be no great cities, no sky- 
scrapers, no machinery, no currency 
and no business intercourse. 

3. To present facts by graphic 
methods. 

4. To develop ideals of neatness 
and accuracy. 

5. To use exact methods in his 
search for the truth. 

6. To be independent in his opin- 
ions and constructive in his thinking. 

7. To value form in architecture, 
nature and art. 


Marked improvements have been 
made in science teaching in our schools 
during the last few years. A splendid 
illustration of this may be taken from 
the subject of physiology. A few 
years ago the usual approach in the 
teaching of this subject to pupils was 
that of requiring them to memorize 
the names of all the bones in the body. 
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It was something of a task for a third- 
grader to do this and the information 
was of little value to him after he had 
once mastered it. This is a splendid 
example of a most pernicious influ- 
ence, unconscious though it may have 
been, that has been more or less dom- 
inant in the curriculum making of the 
past. One of the characteristics of 
mental maturity is the analysis of a 
subject of study into its component 
parts. This adult procedure has been 
imposed upon immature children and 
the net result has been miserable fail- 
ure. The approach made by our bet- 
ter teachers in presenting this subject 
is through the natural interests of 
children. This procedure may be il- 
lustrated by a study of an animal that 
is not well known by the pupils. The 
mud puppy will serve our purpose 
very well at this point. The ques- 
tions which they will very probably 
ask may be stated somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘‘What is it?” “Will it bite?” 
“Where does it live?”” The answers 
to these queries will be quickly ab- 
sorbed and without any apparent ef- 
fort on the part of the pupil. The 
idea of inquiring about the number of 
bones the mud puppy has in its body 
would never occur to any youngster. 
Hundreds of similar _ illustrations 
might be given that would reveal in 
clearer perspective our past failures 
in science teaching, but this one will 
suffice to prove the point. 

Like many other subjects in our 
program of studies, science was first 
presented as a content subject. Its 
principal aim was the pouring of in- 
formation by the teacher into the mind 
of the student. This might be called 
the “sap bucket’’ idea in education. 
The pupil waddles into the presence 
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of the spouting teacher to be filled 
with wisdom. He is fortunate in- 
deed if he can retain enough of this 
sort of educational papulum until the 
final examination. As soon as the 
passing mark has been entered on the 
school records he promptly forgets 
practically all that he has learned. It 
goes into the limbo of other useless 
and forgotten things. 

A concrete illustration of the mod- 
ern approach to science teaching may 
be taken from the Chicago Course of 
Study in Science and Nature Study for 
the third grade. The material below 
is a portion of the unit on trees: 


Specific Aims 


Through direct observation and 
experiences the pupil is to 


Recognize at least three fruit-bear- 
ing trees of the community 

Develop an understanding that 
fruits of trees contain the seeds 
and.serve as a means of protec- 
tion to the seeds 

Develop an understanding that the 
seeds of trees may produce 
young plants 

Develop an interest in the use of 
fleshy fruits of trees by man and 
other animals 

Renew the friendly acquaintance 
with trees that were studied in 
the preceding grades 


Suggested Problems and Activities 


Problem: Study the characteristics 
of at least three common fruit trees. 

Things to do: Continue the study 
of fruit trees which was begun in the 
second grade. Visit the trees when 
they are in blossom. Note the dif- 
ferences between the blossoms of the 
trees chosen for study. Compare the 
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sizes and shapes of the fruit trees 
with the sizes and shapes of other 
familiar trees. Make a collection of 
the leaves and flowers of each tree. 
Later visit again the same trees and 
note the small fruit which was pro- 
duced by the blossoms. Add a sample 
of the fruit to the collection of leaves 
and flowers. Select the favorite re- 
gional fruit tree of the class for plant- 
ing on the school grounds on Arbor 
Day. Take frequent excursions in 
late spring and early autumn in order 
that the pupils may observe the devel- 
opment of the fruit. 

Questions for discussion: Describe 
the flowers of fruit trees with regard 
to size, shape, color, and number of 
parts. 

How many petals has each blos- 
som? 

How do the blossoms of the tree 
differ in color? 

Which blossoms are fragrant? 

How does the bark of the trees 
differ? 

By what parts may a tree be identi- 
fied? 

What parts of the flower are in- 
side the circle of petals? 

What happens to the petals before 
the fruit grows? 

What part of the flower develops 
into fruit? 

What is inside the fleshy part of 
the fruit? 

Today, science courses are con- 
ducted as a series of laboratory prob- 
lems and projects that are definitely 
related to the immediate environment 
and experience of the pupils. Infor- 
mation is acquired through activity. 
There is a very close correlation be- 
tween the work that is done in the 
classroom with life outside the school. 
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In this way pupils are made to feel 
that they are learning about things 
common to their everyday experience 
which is necessary to an intelligent 
understanding and interpretation of 
those phenomena found in their own 
immediate environment. 

The subject of the modernization 
of courses of study and teaching 
procedures applies to all the subjects 
taught in our schools. In this dis- 
cussion only the more important sub- 
jects can be considered. We have al- 
ready discussed briefly the changes 
that have taken place in reading, 
arithmetic and science. We should 
like to consider somewhat more in de- 
tail the modifications in content and 
the introduction of new techniques in 
the teaching of civics. For a good 
many years past, many educators have 
maintained that the most important 
objective of our schools is training for 
citizenship. If our schools can achieve 
this purpose, they will serve society 
well by achieving the major aim for 
which they are maintained. 

A very marked change has come 
about in the general character of the 
civics textbooks written during the 
last twenty years. The first textbooks 
written in this field were catechetical 
in form, that is, questions and an- 
swers. The children were required 
to memorize the answers. An illus- 
tration of this type of procedure is as 
follows: 


Question: Why do men live to- 
gether? 

Answer: Because God made them 
to live together in society. 

Question: How does that appear? 
_ Answer: God has given to man a so- 
cial nature which renders society nec- 
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essary to his happiness and improve- 
ment. 

Question: If man is willing to 
forego the advantages of society, 
may he not cease to be a member of 
it? 

Answer: He has no right to forego 
the advantages of society. 

Question: How does that appear? 

Answer: God designed that he 
should live in society and enjoy its 
benefits and he has no right to act 
contrary to that design. 


We are coming more and more to 
realize that the materials of our 
courses of study should be concrete, 
definite and of practical value in order 
that boys and girls may be trained to 
meet intelligently the many problems 


‘ that arise in actual life situations. The 


wise school administrator will use all 
his ingenuity to devise ways and 
means of training young people to 
assume and discharge in a creditable 
way various kinds of responsibilities. 
This may be done through the safety 
patrol, monitors and other extra-cur- 
ricular activities which are valuable 
devices in any program of citizenship 
training. The school city and junior 
republic also have their place. 

An illustration of how a real life 
situation can be turned to splendid ad- 
vantage in civic training may be taken 
from an actual concrete problem that 
arose a short time ago in one of the 
larger elementary schools of Chicago. 
No doubt some variation of this 
problem has arisen in the experience 
of many principals. In going to 
school, some of the children took a 
short cut across a well-kept lawn. The 
grass was soon worn down, shrubbery 
ruined and flower beds destroyed. 
The principal saw in this situation an 
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opportunity for teaching to his pupils 
proper respect for the property of 
others. Altogether too frequently a 
problem of this character is regarded 
as demanding disciplinary action. The 
culprits are called to the office where 
proper punishment is meted out and 
the matter dropped. The principal in 
whose school this situation arose was 
a person of rare insight. Working 
in close cooperation with the teacher 
of the social sciences, the whole mat- 
ter was presented fairly and frankly 
to the offending pupils. They raised 
the question as to how the property 
owner might feel about the damage 
done and his attitude toward the 
school. The children saw very quickly 
that the offense which they had com- 
mitted was a rather serious one. At 
this point many teachers would very 
probably have said, “‘Now let this be 


a lesson to you—don’t do it again.” 
In this instance, however, the matter 
was not dropped here. Another very 


important question was_ raised: 
‘“‘What can be done to put a stop to 
this form of poor citizenship?” A 
good deal of thought and discussion 
were centered upon the answer to this 
question. The children found them- 
selves in a position where they had to 
work out their own salvation. A plan 
was devised that was effective in ac- 
complishing the desired results. 
Herein lies the chief value of this type 
of teaching procedure. 

As interest in this particular prob- 
lem increased, it was soon discovered 
that more than one room in the school 
was guilty of trespass. The whole 
matter was referred to the officers of 
the school city—a pupil government 
organization. It thus became a major 
project in citizenship training for the 
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entire school. Signs were made in the 
manual-training rooms and placed in 
strategic places to remind pupils of 
their civic responsibility. 

The older pupils prepared short 
talks which were made in all the 
rooms of the school. The response 
was most gratifying. Results were 
obtained in terms of conduct. But 
this was not yet enough. The teach- 
ers in the various rooms of the school 
had their children apply what they 
had learned and experienced to other 
situations. It was learned that some 
of the boys had broken some windows 
in the neighborhood. Other minor 
offenses had been committed. In sey- 
eral instances the pupils went directly 
to the persons whom they had injured 
and proper restitution was made. 
Later, a body of principles growing 
out of this experience was formulated 
by the pupils by which their conduct 
should be guided in similar situations 
in the future. 

This type of teaching technique is 
valuable for the following reasons: 


1. It was based on a definite, con- 
crete situation taken from the daily 
experiences of children. 

2. The pupils were given the op- 
portunity of analyzing their problem 
and formulating a plan for working 
out their own salvation. 

3- Each step in their program was 
carried through by the children in 
terms of self-activity. 

4. They were taught how to apply 
the procedures and the lessons they 
had learned in connection with this 
project in civic training to other situa- 
tions taken from their own experi- 
ences. 

5. Guiding principles of personal 
conduct were formulated to serve as 4 
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guide for practicing right forms of 
citizenship-training activities. 


The procedure just described 
affords ample opportunity for the de- 
velopment of initiative and resource- 
fulness on the part of the pupils. 
Training in assuming responsibility 
and leadership are important phases 
of this type of technique. 

The modern conception of educa- 
tion affords to the pupil ample oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest pos- 
sible extent the abilities and capacities 
which he may possess, to assume lead- 
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ership in school activities designed for 
this purpose, to be open-minded and 
tolerant, to cooperate with his fellows 
in matters of civic interest and con- 
tribute whatever of talent he may pos- 
sess to the community in which he 
lives. The progressive school, through 
the modernization of its courses of 
study and its teaching procedures, will 
cause to flower in youth all the latent 
possibilities in human character so that 
in the end the larger life may be culti- 
vated in service to community, state 
and nation. 


THE STRANGER 


I hedge rebellious grasses in, 
But where shall ownership begin? 


The spider spins her silvery bars 
Between me and the cosmos’ stars, 


And ere I waken is astir 
To write revolt in gossamer! 


With beadv and foreboding eye 
The turtle peers as I go by: 


The shell that shuts him in is stout— 
Stronger the code that shuts me out! 


What dauntless and primeval stock 
Makes yonder stone its council-rock ? 


What old, indomitable breed 
Takes this low bush for Runnymede? 


Races whose titles run from God 
Dispute my warrant to the sod! 


I am Intrusion! I am Danger! 
Familiar, but for aye—the Stranger! 


DANIEL HENDERSON. 





THE UNIFORM SMALL-LOAN LAW 


GILBERT E. Hyatr 


HAT is the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law and how does it 
operate? 

This is a question of direct interest 
to wage-earners and to the organized 
labor movement as their spokesman. 
The Uniform Small-Loan Law is a 
borrowers’ law, drafted, continuously 
sponsored and periodically amended 
and strengthened in the light of ex- 
perience by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and its affiliated social service or- 
ganizations. Its sole purpose is the 


protection of worthy, necessitous bor- 
rowers from exploitation through 
usury. 

Some 25 years ago, the indignant 
curiosity of various social-service or- 


ganizations in the vicinity of New 
York City was aroused by the number 
of families resorting to charity who 
owed their financial downfall to un- 
conscionable exploitation by illegal 
high-rate money-lenders. 

An investigation revealed a series 
of illuminating facts. It was dis- 
covered that the victims of this traffic 
were not, as was the common careless 
supposition, the irreducible minimum 
of constitutionally improvident and 
irresponsible. On the contrary, it was 
found that usurers were displaying a 
keen, if cold-blooded, business sense 
in selecting as their favorite prey the 
self-respecting poor to whom charity 
is repugnant. Naturally, those pos- 
sessed of a high sense of honesty and 
responsibility are the most desirable 
debtors. 

It was found that these people did 
not usually borrow to gratify whims 


or to indulge in extravagance but for 
reasons which reflected their independ- 
ence and strong family loyalty. _ Ill- 
ness, unemployment, the misfortunes 
or needs of friends or relatives, etc., 
were frequent direct or indirect rea- 
sons for incurring a burden of debt 
which sunk the family ship. 

Resort to usurers was from neces- 
sity. No other agencies existed to 
supply their loan needs. This and 
subsequent investigation indicated 
that less than 15 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in the United States have estab- 
lished credit acceptable to the ordi- 
nary banking institution, yet that these 
families face emergencies beyond the 
capacity of current income on an aver- 
age of at least once in two years. 

Naturally, faced with the necessity 
of borrowing and without access to 
legal and equitable agencies, they 
were compelled to accept whatever 
terms unbridled greed, operating 
through an outlaw industry, could 
exact. 

The final irony of the situation was 
the discovery that the old-style usury 
laws, while designed for the purpose 
of eradicating the evil, was the very 
soil in which it flourished. These laws 
generally based the legal rate of 
charge on that of bank loans upon 
adequate collateral to persons of es- 
tablished credit. Lending money to 
families in financial emergencies on 
nominal or no security is a financial 
horse of an entirely different color. 

The investigation also unearthed 
the tremendous extent of the traffic. 
Although, obviously, only the most 
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general estimates could be made, it 
was revealed to run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. 

The following table, prepared by 
Dr. Franklin W. Ryan, an economist, 
nationally known as an authority on 
consumer finance, reveals not only the 
extent of the public demand for cash 
credit but the degree to which it is yet 
compelled to resort to illegal lenders. 
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other lending institutions of wholly or 
partly cooperative or philanthropic 
character, the tremendous scope of the 
problem made plain the fact that prac- 
tical solution lay only in the establish- 
ment of a business which would, with 
due regard for the large social respon- 
sibilities involved, provide loan fa- 
cilities on a commercial basis. 
Obviously, this business must be 


EsTIMATED VOLUME OF SHORT-TIME PERSONAL LOANS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1931, 
AND ANNUAL LoAN CHARGEsS* (NoT INCLUDING LIFE INSURANCE PoLicy LoANs) 


Personal Loan Business 
Personal finance companies (chattel loan com- 


Pawnbrokers 

Industrial banks, (Morris Plan and others) 
Share loans by building and loan associations... 
Credit unions 


Personal loan departments of commercial banks. 

Nondepartmentalized personal loans by commer- 
cial banks 

Unlawful lenders of all kinds 

Remedial loan societies 

Employes loan associations 


Annual volume 
of loans made 


Total investment 
in loans outstand- 
ing and in avail- 
able credit funds 
as of Dec. 31, 
1931 


1p 


$300 ,000 ,000 
400 ,000 ,000 
230,000 ,000 

270,000 ,000 


42,000,000 
35 ,000 , 000 
180,000,000 


8 
$233 33883388 
$383 3338888 


1,000,000 ,000 
125 ,000 ,000 
32,000 ,000 
12,000,000 


& 
oO 





$4, 145,000,000 


$2,626,000,000 $748,400,000 


*“Financing the American Family During 1930 and 1931,” by Franklin W. Ryan; Personal 


Finance News, May, 1932. 


It should be noted that, in spite of 
the establishment of regulated per- 
sonal finance by legislation in 26 
states, unlawful lending is still in- 
creasing, the estimated increase being 
from $750,000,000 in 1930 to $1,- 
000,000,000 in 1931. Naturally, 
the bulk of this traffic is in states as 
yet without proper small-loan legisla- 
tion. 

Although the facts revealed gave 
impetus to the organization of credit 
unions, remedial loan societies and 


based on proper legislation. It was 
equally plain that such legislation must 
be a radical departure from previous 
attempts which aggravated the evil by 
ignoring the real problem, the exist- 
ence of a general need. 

To this task the affiliated agencies 
energetically addressed themselves. 
Among other efforts was that of es- 
tablishing a Department of Remedial 
Loans in the Russell Sage Foundation 
as a coordinating agency in the cam- 
paign. This department has ever 
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since served in this capacity and as 
the recognized authority with respect 
to public regulation of direct family 
credit. 

After a thorough study, the first 
draft of the Uniform Small-Loan 
Law was made in 1916. The wisdom 
with which it was framed is strikingly 
evidenced by the fact that experience 
has consisted largely of confirmation 
of its principles. Subsequent revi- 
sions, principally in 1923 and 1931, 
are almost entirely in the form of 
amendments and changes in phrase- 
ology, strengthening and extending 
the powers of supervision. It is of 
similar interest that all attempts to 
solve the legislative problems of small 
loans by departing from the funda- 
mentals of the Uniform Law have re- 
sulted in disastrous failure. 

Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, 
widely known writer and authority on 
social problems, has said of this unique 
experiment in scientifically drafted 
legislation: 


“The Uniform Small-Loan Law 
stands out as one of the few instances 
in political history where a law of im- 
mense social ramification has been 
framed on the basis of pure disinter- 
ested research. It marks not 
only an advance in the science of eco- 
nomics but an advance in the science 
of law. It is not only a new approach 
to the making of a new usury law but 
it is a new approach to the making of 
all laws.” 


This law sets aside loans of $300 
or less as subject to special regulation. 
While the selection of this figure was 
necessarily more or less arbitrary, 
practice has since demonstrated that, 
in spite of changes in wage levels and 
living standards, it is a workable di- 
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viding point between the loan de- 
mands of those with bankable secur- 
ity and those who are without such 
credit. 

It prescribes a rate of charge of 3 
or 3% percenta month. Such a bold 
departure from the theory of previous 
usury statutes required courage on the 
part of the sponsors. This charge is 
still the least understood and most 
controversial feature of the law, yet 
it is the heart of the statute. It was 
set as the smallest amount which would 
provide reasonable return to capital 
and attract the high type of special- 
ized business management required. 

Although the first reaction is to mul- 
tiply 3 or 34 per cent a month by 12, 
and to then gasp with disapproving 
astonishment at the comparison be- 
tween this charge and the traditional 
“6 per cent per annum” of bank loans, 
no ground for such comparison exists. 
In the first place, the charge is not 36 
or 42 per cent per annum. The law 
prescribes that the charge can be made 
on unpaid principal balances only, 
that no other fee or charge whatso- 
ever can be made, directly or indi- 
rectly, that the amount charged can 
not be compounded, pyramided, or 
discounted in advance and that the 
borrower may pay the loan at any 
time and be charged only for the exact 
period in which he had use of the 
money. In actual practice a loan of 
$100, repaid in 12 equal instalments 
at 314 per cent per month, costs only 
$22.75. This is absolutely all that 
the borrower can be required to pay. 
The nominal security is usually a 
chattel mortgage on household goods. 
Actually, it is the ability and willing- 
ness of the borrower to pay. In a 
booklet of advice on “Borrowing 
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Money,” recently issued by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, it is 
said: 

“Some people have an established 
credit at a bank where they are known 
or where they have been depositing 
money and the bank will accommo- 
date them with a small loan. Com- 
mercial banks are not organized with 
the prospect that they could profit- 
ably operate, however, if they under- 
took to lend any large part of their 
funds in small amounts at the legal 
bank rate. ; 

“When loans are made in small 
amounts by companies established for 
that purpose the rate is higher than 
that charged by a commercial bank. 
It is a diferent type of lending. A 
bank’s chief business is to lend to com- 
panies in large amounts for business 
needs. When a bank lends $10,000 


to one company to be repaid in one 
payment it is a greatly different trans- 


action than when a small loan com- 
pany lends $10,000 to 100 families to 
Se repaid in small monthly payments 
over a period of a year or more.... 

“A type of company known as a 
‘personal-finance company’ has come 
into existence to serve borrowers who 
can not obtain ‘comakers’ or who pre- 
fer to pay the higher charges neces- 
sary in this type of lending rather 
than request endorsement from oth- 
ae 
“Because of the greater cost of op- 
erating companies which make this 
kind of loan, personal-finance compa- 
nies are permitted under the Uniform 
Small Loan Law to charge rates up to 
3% per cent a month on unpaid prin- 
cipal balances.” 

Without further discussion, the ex- 
perience of New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia and New York may be cited as 
unsuccessful experiments with a lower 
rate. In New Jersey, the rate was re- 
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duced from 3 to 1% per cent a month, 
although all other protective features 
of the act were unchanged. The re- 
sult was to drive from the state the 
legally operating companies and to 
bring back illegal, high-rate lenders. 
The facts, developed by impartial in- 
vestigation, were so convincing that 
the last session of the legislature re- 
versed itself by a partial restoration 
of the rate to 2% per cent per month. 
In West Virginia the rate was lowered 
from 3% to 2 per cent, with similarly 
disastrous result, although the legis- 
lative blunder has not yet been reme- 
died. New York State, after experi- 
menting for 20 years with a small-loan 
law at an inadequately low rate, en- 
acted at the last legislative session the 
Uniform Small-Loan Law with all the 
features contained in the 1931 revi- 
sion. 

The law, particularly the 1932 ver- 
sion, subjects the business to the most 
drastic regulation. Licenses are 
granted only on condition that the ap- 
plicant shall satisfy the state supervis- 
ing official that he is ‘‘such as to com- 
mand the confidence of the community 
and to warrant belief that the busi- 
ness will be conducted honestly, fairly 
and efficiently within the purposes of 
the act.’’ It must be further deter- 
mined that the community needs the 
service or, in the language of the act, 
“that allowing such applicant to en- 
gage in business will promote the con- 
venience and advantage of the com- 
munity.” The applicant must also 
have at least $25,000 available for 
the use of the business. He must fur- 
nish bond of not less than $1,000. He 
must pay for all expense in connection 
with the application whether the li- 
cense be granted or not. He must 
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keep complete records of all business 
transacted and must allow the super- 
visor access to these records, which 
the supervisor must inspect at least 
once a year. In addition to maintain- 
ing records and submitting to examina- 
tion, the lender himself must make an 
annual report in such complete manner 
as the supervisor may require. The 
lender is forbidden to advertise his 
business in any manner which, in the 
judgment of the supervisor, is mis- 
leading or otherwise undesirable. He 
is forbidden to operate any other 
business on the same premises as the 
loan office unless able to satisfy the 
supervisor that this will not in any 
manner facilitate evasions of the act. 

In addition to all these specific pro- 
visions, the supervisor is further 
armed with blanket authority to re- 
voke the license if, in his judgment, 
“any fact or condition exists which, if 
it existed at the time of the original 
application for such license, clearly 
would have warranted the commis- 
sioner in refusing originally to issue 
such license.” 

While operating under such dras- 
tic and discretionary powers of super- 
vision, the lender is specifically re- 
quired to perform a long list of opera- 
tions of direct interest and protection 
to the borrower. 

He must furnish the borrower a 
statement in the English language 
showing in clear and distinct terms 
the amount of the loan, the date, the 
maturity, the nature of the security, 
if any, the name and address of the 
borrower and the lender and the rate 
of charge. He must give the bor- 
rower a plain and complete receipt for 
all payments, specifying what amounts 
are applied to interest and what to 
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principal and the unpaid balance. He 
must permit payment in advance at 
any time and charge only for the time 
in which the money was had by the 
borrower. He must, in addition to 
thus carefully and completely inform- 
ing the borrower of the individual 
transaction, display prominently in his 
office a clearly understandable state- 
ment of the charges made and the 
method of computing them in such 
manner as the supervisor may ap- 
prove. He is specifically forbidden to 
loan more than $300 to any one indi- 
vidual. In practice this is construed 
to mean to the members of one family 
or household. 

He can not purchase wages. This 
is an item of particular interest to 
members of organized labor. The re- 
port of the legislative committee of 
the Vancouver Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor gave 
indication of such interest in its re- 
port on the Uniform Small-Loan 
Law in which it approved the action 
of the Executive Council in support- 
ing the Uniform Small-Loan Law, but 
instructed the Council to investigate 
thoroughly the protection it affords 
against wage buying. 

All those coming in contact with 
wage buying have endorsed the state- 
ment of Leon Henderson, Director 
of the Department of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, in 
pronouncing it “the most vicious form 
of usury yet evolved.” By it the 
usurer sought to evade the Uniform 
Small-Loan Law and all legislation of 
similar purpose by the sophistry that 
the transaction was not a loan but an 
actual purchase of wages. The Uni- 
form Small-Loan Law destroys this 
fallacy by declaring that any sale or 
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assignment of wages ‘‘shall be deemed 
a loan.” This reduced such transac- 
tions not only to the status of a loan 
but, in practice, to that of a purely 
character loan. It is further stipu- 
lated that in no case can the payments 
be in excess of 10 per cent of the wages 
due at such pay periods. The transac- 
tion is further declared to be invalid 
unless notice containing a full descrip- 
tion of the loan under oath is served 
on the employer. 

Finally, it is required that wage 
assignments and all other loans shall 
be valid only when signed in person by 
the borrower or, if married, by both 
husband and wife. 

The bitterness with which the 
“wage-buying” section of the law has 
been fought by usurers is its strongest 
endorsement. Suits hinging on the 


constitutionality of this section have 


been carried on appeal to the Supreme 
Courts of Maryland, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Georgia, in each case 
resulting in decisions afirming the 
constitutionality of the act. In the 
Ohio case (Dunn vs. Ohio, 172 N. E. 
148) the salary buyers were not con- 
tent short of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 282 
U. S. 801, the highest tribunal in the 
land dismissed the appeal, in effect 
afirming the decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court. 

A convincing demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the statute is the fact 
that it has in no case been repealed. 
This is further demonstrated in that, 
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as said before, legislative tinkering 
with its essential principles has been 
disastrous. With minor variations, it 
is now in force in Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Laws based on the same 
general principles as to supervision, 
regulation and necessary powers are 
in effect in Colorado, Missouri and 
West Virginia. The last session of 
the California legislature passed the 
statute but it has since been withheld 
from enforcement by court decisions 
concerning its constitutionality in 
reference to other existing state laws. 
This disability will undoubtedly be re- 
moved by appropriate legislative ac- 
tion. 

The enemies of the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law can be definitely classified 
into two groups, those who are unin- 
formed as to the problem it is de- 
signed to meet and its effectiveness 
for this purpose, and those whose op- 
erations are restricted or destroyed by 
its existence. Among its active friends 
are the organized labor movement, 
national and local legal-aid organiza- 
tions, the better business bureaus, the 
various social welfare and charity or- 
ganizations, various types of business 
organizations and a numerous and 
rapidly growing number of socially 
minded individuals. 





MENACE OF PRISON PRODUCTION 
A. F. ALLISON 


Secretary, International Association of Garment Manufacturers 


sold at auction in New York af- 

fected the then declining market 
so badly that, according to competent 
observers, trade recovery was delayed 
for months. During this same period, 
while free labor factories were closed 
up tight, or working part time at re- 
duced wages, prison garment shops 
were working on full schedules. 

In 1932, with unemployment con- 
ditions far more serious than in 1921, 
prison-made garments are again flood- 
ing the markets, with this difference, 
that, just as we predicted in 1921, the 
prison sewing plants have turned to 
the production of all kinds of shirts, 
pajamas and underwear, as well as 
work clothing, wash dresses, etc. 

This country can not stabilize its in- 
dustries on a pauper labor basis. Every 
responsible manufacturer and mer- 
chant knows that the employment of 
wage-earners at fair and reasonable 
wages is essential to economic recov- 
ery. Many garment manufacturers, 
and manufacturers in other lines 
as well, are keeping their factories 
operating, although at a loss, out of a 
sense of duty and a fine feeling of re- 
sponsibility to their employees. Even 
some of the most predatory buyers, 
who for months have pounded prices 
down without reason or mercy, seem 
to be awakening belatedly to realize 
that their own profits have been slip- 
ping through their fingers as they con- 
centrated on their desire to squeeze 
the last penny of price concessions 
from the seller. 


|: 1921, prison-made work shirts 


Under present conditions, in many 
communities the pay envelope of the 
woman wage-earner is the chief source 
of family income. But what a bitter 
absurdity it is that in some twenty 
states today, the man locked up in 
prison will work without wages at a 
power sewing machine, while his wife 
may be forced to seek charity aid be- 
cause her earning power at the 
woman’s job of sewing has been cut 
to almost nothing by the state-spon- 
sored system of exploitation of con- 
vict labor! 

In 1927, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce report, 800 
prisoners were employed making 
work shirts in Kentucky penal institu- 
tions at Frankfort and Eddyville. 
At that time, 1,225 Kentucky prison- 
ers in these two institutions made 
shoes, chairs, brooms and horse col- 
lars. For the labor of 2,025 prison- 
ers, the State of Kentucky, during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, re- 
ceived an average of $231 per man. 
No recent data are available but pub- 
lished reports indicate that Kentucky 
prison-labor rates have been consider- 
ably reduced, while the number of 
Kentucky prisoners engaged in the 
garment industry has been very 
greatly increased. Among other 
states in which prison sewing plants 
are said to be turning out millions of 
garments to be sold at prices ruinous 
to free labor are: West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Connecticut, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, Florida, Iowa. 
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In his first message to Congress, 
and for the first time in the history 
of this country, President Coolidge re- 
ferred to the proper employment of 
prisoners, stating that prisoners 
should be employed in such forms of 
production “. . . as can be used by 
the Government, though not sold to 
the public in competition with private 
business.” On January 19, 1929, 
President Coolidge signed the Hawes- 
Cooper Convict Labor Bill, passed 
with almost no opposing votes by both 
houses of the Congress, to take effect 
five years thereafter. 

The nature and purpose of the 
Hawes-Cooper Convict Labor Law 
has been and is today widely misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. This 
law does not prohibit the interstate 
shipment of prison-made goods. It 
does not seek to compel any state to 
stop making shirts, socks or shoes or 
anything else in its prison plants. 
What this law does, and all it does, is 
to enable each state to regulate the 
sale of prison products shipped in 
from other states to the same extent 
and in the same manner as if such 
goods had been produced by prisoners 
in its own penal institutions. 

But the Hawes-Cooper Law can 
not now save the garment industry 
from its heavy burden of prison com- 
petition. Although many states are 
facing serious difficulties in the neces- 
sary reorganization of their prison- 
labor systems during the eighteen 
short months remaining before Janu- 
ary 19, 1934, when the Hawes- 
Cooper Law takes effect, too many of 
these states are letting the future take 
care of itself, meanwhile blindly dis- 
regarding the fact that their present 
prison-labor policies are destroying 
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opportunities for free labor to secure 
employment at fair wages. 

Many manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, however, have little reason to 
criticize state governments for their 
indifference and inertia. State offi- 
cials at least have the excuse that 
changing state administrations make 
it dificult to plan ahead to meet to- 
morrow’s problems. Manufacturers 
and distributors have no such excuse. 
Business conditions today, as well as 
tomorrow, are directly affected by 
prison competition. 

To meet the present emergency and 
also to provide future protection, the 
Executive Prison Labor Committee 
of the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, has pre- 
pared a two-point program, as fol- 
lows: 

First: Garment manufacturers who 
employ free labor only are urged to 
apply to the Association for a license 
to use the “IAGM —Not Prison 
Made” label. Since prison-made gar- 
ments are labeled as such, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer are entitled 
to responsible and impartial assurance 
that garments offered for sale were 
made by wage-earners and not by 
prisoners. 

Second: Wide use of the “IAGM 
—Not Prison Made” label will 
greatly assist in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public and the state legis- 
latures, the immediate necessity for 
enactment of state laws complying 
with the Hawes-Cooper Act. States 
which do not protect themselves 
through such legislation will become 
the dumping ground for such prison 
products as may still be available 


after January 19, 1934. 
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WHEN THERE ISN’T ENOUGH TO EAT 


ETHEL M. SMITH 


Information Division, U. §. Bureau of Home Economics 


ILLIONS of dollars a week. 
M It takes figures like that to 
count the money that has 
been distributed in the United States 
these past two years and more for re- 
lief of the victims of unemployment. 
But how much does that mean per 
family? In one of the richest of all 
American cities the committee for lo- 
cal relief was forced, by the time sum- 
mer came this year, to reduce the food 
orders to $3.93 per family per week. 
Such was the testimony presented to 
a committee of the United States Sen- 
ate last May, and many relief agen- 
cies, then and now, are forced to make 
even smaller allowances. Some com- 
munities have reported averages run- 
ning down to $2.39 and even to $1.40 
per family for seven days’ food. 
Clearly no family can be adequately 
fed on sums like those. Yet even the 
best prospects of immediate business 
revival can not promise to reabsorb, 
before winter comes, the millions of 
men and women now out of work. Re- 
lief agencies, public and private, in- 
cluding trade unions, the churches, 
and social services of all kinds, will 
have to carry on for many a day. But 
how much food relief can they give? 
It is not a new problem, of course, 
this trying to make food money go 
round when there isn’t enough. No- 
body can make it enough. There are, 
however, some kinds of emergency ra- 
tions that are better than others. 
Food can be so selected that it will at 
least help to prevent the diseases that 
come from undernourishment. 


As a health-protective measure, 
therefore, assisting relief workers and 
needy families to make the safest 
choice of food within the narrow lim- 
its of available relief funds, the 
United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau were asked, last win- 
ter, for advice about emergency ra- 
tions, especially for families with 
children. The Government published 
their advice, and distributed many 
thousands of leaflets and fliers, to 
meet that emergency demand. The 
demand, unfortunately, still exists. 
The advice still applies. 


Balanced Rations are Safer 


The emergency food guide sug- 
gested to relief agencies by the scien- 
tists in these Government bureaus calls 
for a balanced ration, including as it 
should, for health’s sake, something 
from each of the five great groups of 
food—milk and cheese; bread and ce- 
reals; fats and sugars; vegetables and 
fruits; and eggs, lean meat, fish or 
poultry. 

For children, says this emergency 
food guide, milk at every meal, toma- 
toes or oranges every day. For 
everybody every day, besides bread at 
every meal, cereal in porridge or pud- 
ding, potatoes, a green or yellow vege- 
table (the color indicates certain food 
values), a fruit or additional vegeta- 
ble, and milk at least once a day. Eggs 
for children two to four times a week. 
Meat, fish, eggs, poultry or cheese; to- 
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Points to Remember in Food 
Emergencies 


THE BODY NEEDS FOODS TO BUILD IT; TO KEEP 
IT IN RUNNING ORDER; TO HELP RESIST DISEASE 


Milk does more for the body than any other 
food, and does it more cheaply. It safeguards 
the emergency ration, for children and adults. 
It prevents pellagra. It is the best all-around 
body-building food. 


Dried beans and peas have many kinds of 
food value, therefore are very useful in emer- 


gency rations. 


Lean meat, fish, poultry, eggs, and cheese are 
muscle-building foods. Like milk, they prevent 
pellagra. Eggs are especially important for 
children. 


Fe Sump, se Tomatoes, oranges, and raw cabbage have 
5g & 6 Ber | special values. Give babies and little children 
a 4@ ROY Ae y some tomato juice or orange juice every day. 

iin " Use for all the family often. 


Vegetables and fruits are needed by every- 
body. When you have provided tomatoes or 
raw cabbage, add greens, and as many other 


vegetables and fruits as you can get. 
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matoes; dried beans and peas or pea- 
nuts, for everybody two to four times 
a week. 

These, at least, relief workers were 
urged to provide, and it was estimated, 
last winter, that they could provide 
this emergency diet for a family of 
five at a cost of $7.50 to $10.00 a 
week, depending upon local prices. 
One New York relief agency issued 
grocery orders of $7.75 to $10.00 a 
week, California agencies reported 
$9.21 to $9.77, and the Chicago stand- 
ard food relief budget averaged 
$10.00 for a family of five. 

But such allowances, or their equiv- 
alent in present food purchasing 
power, are not now general—that 
much is evident in the figures that 
have been appearing from month to 
month since January in bulletins of 
the Children’s Bureau. Expenditures 
of relief agencies or divisions of de- 
partments in 126 cities of 50,000 or 
more population in July, 1932, aver- 
aged about $4.50 per week per family 
for all purposes, including food. 

It may seem that so little food 
money is too little to advise about. 
But scientists have found that the less 
food there is, the greater the need 
to have the right kinds. Therefore, as 
long as the need of relief continues, 
as long as any relief is being fur- 
nished, the question of the best ration 
for least money will beset the public 
official, the family welfare society, the 
municipal committee, the church, or 
the labor organization that is distrib- 
uting relief funds. It is worth while, 
then, to look again at the nutrition- 
ists’ advice. 

The children should always come 
first in a food emergency, because they 
must have food not only to sustain 
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them but to permit them to grow. The 
child’s ration, say the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, must not be permitted to fall 
short of a pint of milk a day, and 
he should have 1% to 2 pints. If he 
is less than 2 years old, he should 
have 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls of cod liver 
oil each day—*‘an indispensable food 
for children,”’ says Dr. Martha Eliot 
of the Children’s Bureau, and a food 
which should be given to all under- 
nourished children in order to prevent 
that sad disease of the ill-fed child, 
rickets. At least one vegetable or 
fruit, and if possible three or four— 
also plenty of bread, cereals, eggs, 
liver, and other energy and body 
building foods—these are all essen- 
tial to the growing child. 


Wrong Food Produces Pellagra 


Adults are warned not to rely ex- 
clusively on the foods that may seem 
to be most filling, such as bread, sugar, 
and fats. Corn meal, fat meat, and 
molasses are all good foods in them- 
selves, but this combination is never- 
theless the diet that produces pel- 
lagra—because of what it lacks. And 
pellagra, though prevalent chiefly in 
southern areas, where this diet pre- 
vails partly by the people’s choice as 
well as by necessity, has occurred in 
almost every other part of the United 
States. So far this year, some cases 
have been reported to the United 
States Public Health Service from 
Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. 

Milk, lean meat, liver, fish, eggs, 
cheese, tomatoes, greens—these are 





WHEN THERE ISN’T ENOUGH TO EAT 


Points to Remember in Food 
Emergencies 


THE BODY NEEDS FUEL FOODS TO KEEP 
IT WARM AND GIVE IT POWER TO WORK 


Dark grain foods are important in emergency 
rations especially, because they contain valuable 


parts usually taken away in milling. 


All grain foods are cheap body fuels. Com- 
bined with milk, they are also good for body 
building. 


Use potatoes daily, if you can. 5% pounds 
of potatoes, or 334 pounds of sweet potatoes, oes 
provide as much fuel as 1 pound of flour, rice, <p, ei 
or other grain foods. They meet other needs, VG ') 
So 7 


too. Cook potatoes in their skins to keep their AL 


full food value. 


Dark molasses and cane or sorgo sirup are 
good for sweetening and have more all-around 
food value than pure sugar. Sweets for chil- 
dren are best at the end of a meal. They spoil 
the appetite for other foods. 


Foods rich in fat supply abundant fuel and 
give flavor to the meal. But too much fat de- 
lays digestion. Use milk fat in some form every 


day, especially for children. 
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pellagra preventing foods, of which, 
evidently, these pellagra victims did 
not have enough. 

Nutritionists emphasize the protec- 
tive foods because these are the foods 
too likely to be omitted in emergency 
rations on account of their cost as 
compared with cereals, for example, 
which are more filling. But to do 
without the protective foods—i. e., 
milk, vegetables, and fruits—causes 
a “hidden hunger’”’ and finally sickness 
for lack of the minerals and vitamins 
which are contained in these foods and 
which the body needs for resistance 
to disease as well as for general well- 
being. 

Protective Foods 


Milk is the most important of the 
protective foods, especially for chil- 
dren, because it has more kinds of food 
value than any other one food—con- 
taining calcium for bone growth, pro- 
tein for muscle building, and vitamins 
to stimulate growth and help resist 
disease. Evaporated milk and whole 
milk powder, which under some con- 
ditions are cheaper than fresh milk, 
have practically the same food values 
as fresh whole milk, and skim milk 
powder is similar to fresh skim milk 
in food value. 
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The most important vegetables for 
an emergency diet are potatoes, toma- 
toes, raw cabbage, carrots, turnip 
greens, spinach, dandelions or other 
greens, because they contain essential 
food substances and cost less than 
other foods of similar value. Dried 
beans and peas are also an excellent 
bargain in food values. 

Of the meats, liver is especially 
valuable as a blood builder, and it 
is good for children and adults. Beef, 
pork, and lamb liver have about the 
same food values and usually cost less 
than calf’s liver. 

As a final convenient direction for 
buying on emergency food allowances, 
the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Children’s Bureau suggest dividing 
the food money as follows if there are 
children in the family: 


One fourth for milk 
One fifth for vegetables and 
fruits 
One fifth for cereals, bread and 
beans 
One fifth for fats and sugars 
The rest for lean meat, fish, eggs, 
cheese. 
To improve this ration, add meats, 
vegetables and fruits as quickly as 
funds permit. 


PRAYER IN AFFLICTION 


Keep me from bitterness. 


It is so easy 


To nurse sharp, bitter thoughts each dull, 


dark hour! 
Against self-pity, 
fend me 


Man of Sorrows, 


de- 


With Thy deep sweetness and Thy gentle 


power! 


And out of all this hurt of pain and heart- 


break 


Help me to harvest a new sympathy 
For suffering humankind, a wiser pity 
For those who lift a heavier cross with 


Thee! 


VioLeT ALLEYN STOREY. 





SHORTER WORKING HOURS 


LEONARD J. EARNSHAW . 


MIDST all that has been written 
in favor of shorter working 
hours—whether of a shorter 

working day or a shorter working 
week—one fact stands out clear and 
distinct, namely, that while hundreds 
—ranging all the way from the 
American Federation of Labor to 
the Magazine of Wall Street—have 
written in favor of shorter working 
hours, no one has yet stated how they 
are to be brought about. In other 
words, everyone knows the cure for 
the depression, but no one knows how 
to administer it. 

The power to regulate the hours of 
labor belongs to the state, of course; 
but the exercise of this power by the 
more progressive states would merely 
transfer much of their present manu- 
. facturing business to the more back- 
ward states. This has already hap- 
pened in some instances: In the case 
of the 48-hour law and the textile in- 
dustry in Massachusetts. Also in the 
case of the Kohler Company and cer- 
tain laws in the State of Wisconsin. 
The paid advertisements of some 
Southern States, featuring ‘““No Labor 
Laws” and “No Unions,” are still 
remembered by many people as an 
indication of how far nonmanufactur- 
ing states will go in order to induce 
industries to settle within their bor- 
ders. Apparently state action on this 
important matter is both ineffective 
and inadvisable. 

To place all states and all employ- 
ers on an equal footing and to insure 
effective action within a short time, it 
is at once apparent that the power to 


regulate the hours of labor should be 
lodged in the Federal Government. 
To accomplish this an amendment to 
the Constitution is necessary. In fact, 
Representative Robert Crosser, Dem- 
ocrat, of Ohio, announced on January 
23d of this year that he would in- 
troduce a resolution in Congress giv- 
ing the Federal Government this 
power, thus starting this very neces- 
sary reform on its way. 

An enforcement act to back up the 
amendment would no doubt be neces- 
sary. The enforcement act could be 
made almost self-enforcing by adopt- 
ing the method now used by customs 
authorities to stop smuggling, of im- 
posing a large fine for violation and 
granting a reward of a certain per- 
centage of the fine to the individual 
furnishing information for conviction. 

It has been suggested that shorten- 
ing the hours of labor be done volun- 
tarily by employers, but it is expecting 
too much of human nature to ask em- 
ployers to place themselves at such a 
manifest disadvantage to more un- 
scrupulous competitors. In fact the 
directors of the average corporation 
regard themselves as trustees of 
stockholders and in many instances 
would consider such an action a viola- 
tion of their trust. To give industry 
the power to control production and 
distribution, as recently suggested by 
Mr. Swope of General Electric, is too 
much to expect of the American 
public, which apparently is not quite 
convinced of the patriotic altruism 
and unselfishness of these huge aggre- 
gations of capital. 
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Unemployment—and consequently 
the depression—is caused by techno- 
logical unemployment, or the displac- 
ing of workmen by machines. This 
curtails the buying power of the work- 
ing classes and causes a slackening of 
business at the retail end while manu- 
factured goods accumulate and can 
not besold. , 

Speaking in a general way, money 
obtained from the sale of manu- 
factured goods—after defraying the 
cost of raw material—goes into two 
general channels, wages and profits. 
These two channels, however, lead to 
very different results in later expendi- 
tures of the money involved. The 
money received by the worker as 
wages is spent largely—and at the 
present time almost wholly—for 
food, clothing and shelter; in other 
words, in such a manner as to stimu- 


late consumption. The money going 
into the general channel of profits, 


however, usually is received by 
wealthier persons, who do not spend 
it or even a large percentage of it for 
the necessities of life. Thus it does 
not stimulate consumption but goes 
for investment, to build factories and 
machines to produce more goods to 
be consumed. 

Thus, if through the installation of 
machines the amount paid out in 
wages falls below the proper percent- 
age, we shall have a shortage of con- 
sumption of goods produced by the 
factories and machines and shall be 
unable to sell them; in other words, 
we shall have a depression. 

The phrase technological unem- 
ployment, like many phrases used by 
economists, is often not thoroughly 
understood—even not understood at 
all by the layman. It is frequently 
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stated—by presumably intelligent and 
educated persons—that new busi- 
nesses are created that use up the re- 
leased manpower of displaced work- 
ers. This view contains that most 
deadly and difficult to kill of all lies— 
a half truth. 

Let us take the well-known case of 
automobiles, for example. It is ad- 
mitted that many men who worked 
with horse-drawn wagons were dis- 
placed by automobiles. It is also 
claimed that as many men are en- 
gaged in making automobiles, etc. 
This was probably true during the 
pioneer period, when the country was 
first being supplied with autos, par- 
ticularly while the autos were more 
or less small and slow and were largely 
made by hand. But now the country 
is fully supplied with autos, including 
many large, speedy trucks that can 
each do the work of many men and 
horses. Furthermore, since labor- 
saving machinery has reached such a 
high state of development in auto- 
mobile factories and the demand for 
automobiles has dropped to a mere 
replacement figure, men who drove 
horses for a living are still displaced 
and fewer are employed in making 
autos. In fact, with more durable and 
lasting cars that will be produced by 
fierce competition, and with further 
improvement of labor-saving ma- 
chinery in the automobile business, the 
number of men employed in that in- 
dustry in a short time will be only a 
small percentage of the number who 
made a living by driving horses. 

Entirely apart from any technical 
explanation, it should be apparent to 
everyone that if machines did not dis- 
place manpower, there would be no 
machines, as the employer actually 
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buys them for that reason and no 
other. 

While we are facing our present 
crisis, it is interesting and alarming 
to realize that the great Roman Em- 
pire passed away and the civilization 
it had created was destroyed by ex- 
actly the same cause. True, the 
Romans had no machines, but the 
workers who had made Rome great 
were displaced just as effectively by 
slaves. The rapid expansion of the 
Roman Empire and its numerous wars 
had made slaves. As a consequence 
slave labor was so cheap that em- 
ployers purchased slaves, just as they 
purchased machines today. The con- 
sequent unemployment reduced the 
formerly honest, valorous and indus- 
trious Roman citizens to the ragged, 
degenerate mob that later became the 
pawn of the demagogues. 

Historians often sing the praises 
of the victorious army of Gustavus 
Adolphus, of Sweden, and almost uni- 
versally ascribe its valor and efficiency 
to the fact that practically every 
soldier was a property owner in his 
native land. Reasoning by analogy, 
we can easily see why, in the decline 
of Rome, with an uninterested elec- 
torate and an army recruited from the 
penniless unemployed, conditions were 
such that, according to Meyer’s “‘His- 
tory of the World”: “Its rulers had 
forgotten how to govern, and its army 
had forgetten how to fight”; and how 
the army that had beaten the illus- 
trious Hannibal became an easy prey 
to the Germanic barbarians. Of 
course we have no barbarians waiting 
to break through our borders, but the 
still more fierce and bloodthirsty com- 
munists of Russia would welcome a 
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chance to attack a sufficiently en- 
feebled capitalistic state. 

The similarity between conditions 
in Rome and those of the present day 
is often drawn by speakers who argue 
against unemployment insurance, the 
so-called dole. A little reflection will 
show, however, that it was not the 
dole that ruined Rome. It was the 
unemployment. The dole merely 
postponed the inevitable catastrophe, 
just as it is postponing it in England 
and Germany today. 

For some time past many persons 
have realized that  labor-saving 
devices so universally employed in 
industry were producing unemploy- 
ment among the workers displaced by 
such machinery. It is a well-known 
fact that the incidence of the World 
War pulled us out of a depression 
that was just getting nicely started—a 
depression mistakenly referred to by 
the late President Wilson—then serv- 
ing his first term—as a “‘psychological 
depression.” And unemployment has 
certainly persisted since the armis- 
tice, noticeable at first in the difficulty 
experienced by men over forty years 
of age in securing employment, men 
over forty being undesirable for the 
first time in history. 

The prevailing unemployment no 
doubt has been aggravated by the em- 
ployment of millions of women, par- 
ticularly during the World War, thus 
displacing an equal number of men and 
often producing the paradoxical posi- 
tion of a wife working and her hus- 
band unable to find a job. 

For many years past amounts paid 
by most manufacturers for labor have 
decreased materially in proportion to 
their total production; to such an ex- 
tent, in fact, that workers have been 
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unable to repurchase their proper 
ratio of the products of their labor. 
The unconsumed portion of the 
products of manufacturing, by grad- 
ual accumulation, has become sufici- 
ently large to retard the production 
of new goods. This in turn has re- 
sulted in the closing of factories, or 
in their running part-time, with con- 
sequent material increase of unemploy- 
ment. This further unemployment, 
along with wage and salary cuts, still 
further reduced purchasing power, 
and caused still further unemploy- 
ment. This vicious circle thus feeds 


upon itself and produces the condition 
known as the depression. 

An obvious remedy for this condi- 
tion is to shorten the hours of labor 
in order to offset increased produc- 
tivity to some extent and to increase 
the consuming capacity of the work- 


ing class, which, in the United States, 
is a controlling factor in purchasing 
and consuming. It is important that 
it be done at once, for inventive genius 
knows no moratorium. If we wait 
too long our fate may overtake us, 
and our present economic system col- 
lapse of its own weight from indiges- 
tion of imperfectly consumed produc- 
tion. 

A period of excess labor supply is 
always a period of falling wages. In 
spite of the wishes of humanitarians, 
labor is still a commodity whose price 
is governed by supply and demand. 
The present wage and salary cuts 
show that our standard of living is 
seriously threatened, and if carried 
too far will result in the reduction of 
the working class to actual serfdom— 
and the inevitable result of revolt 
and revolution. It is a fact that in 
Germany, where technological unem- 
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ployment is aggravated by other fac- 
tors, this condition obtains today, and 
actual disintegration of organized 
society is expected and predicted by 
many within a short time. 

Many causes other than unemploy- 
ment have been given for the current 
depression, such as, for instance, the 
World War. Wars have produced 
depressions before this, because they 
have used up all the available food 
and other supplies. The fields have 
remained untilled and factories have 
been destroyed, or have remained un- 
manned long enough to produce a 
shortage. Privation and want have 
resulted. Obviously this situation 
does not obtain at the present time, 
however, particularly in the United 
States. Our granaries and ware- 
houses are well filled, and we are 
still the richest nation on earth, far 
richer than when we entered the war 
that presumably has ruined us. 

Another reason given is the decline 
in exports; but our exports never 
amounted to more than 10 per cent 
of our total business, and few will 
maintain that we are at present run- 
ning at 90 per cent of our normal 
capacity. Also, if the decline in ex- 
ports has reduced our income, the 
decline in imports has also reduced 
our expenditures. 

Still another reason given is the 
war-debt situation. Europe owes us 
too much and can not pay it. Debts 
have ruined many a debtor, but they 
have ruined few creditors. Besides, 
government debts are now smaller 
than private debts, and Europe is 
borrowing more every day. Also, we 
are frequently urged to relieve the 
situation by forgiving the present debt 
and then lending more—a strange 
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solution that often sounds plausible 
enough when presented in a clever 
manner. 

Many schemes are being proposed 
at the present time to end the depres- 
sion, as its duration, intensity and the 
vast territory it has affected—com- 
prising practically the whole world— 
has seriously alarmed practically 
everyone. Even people of assured 
income are vastly concerned, as even 
they seem to have an inkling of the 
fact that they are witnessing the pass- 
ing of capitalistic society as organized 
at present. 

The best-advertised and conse- 


quently best-known proposals to end 
the depression are: First, the efforts 
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of the present administration to ease 
credit. Secondly, the proposals of 
Senators LaFollette and Wagner for 
bond issues for public works. Both of 
these proposals are good in their way, 
but the effects of both will be merely 
temporary. Both Germany and 
France have found that public works 
merely alleviate and postpone the 
situation, and also add to the public 
debt, and easing of credit, while 
slightly helping some businesses, can 
not create purchasing power. 

Meanwhile, the depression becomes 
steadily worse. Millions are penni- 
less, homeless and hungry in the 
wealthiest country the world has ever 
seen. 


GOD, THE ARCHITECT 


Who thou art I know not, 
But this much I know: 
Thou has set the Pleiades 


In a silver row; 


Thou has sent the trackless winds 
Loose upon their way; 

Thou has reared a colored wall 
Twixt the night and day; 


Thou hast made the flowers to blow, 


And the stars to 


shine; 


Hid rare gems of richest ore 
In the tunneled mine— 


But chief of all Thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all thy plan, 

Thou has put an upward reach 
In the heart of Man. 


Harry Kemp 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


E SHALL now begin an 
W. analysis of the fiscal affairs 

of the Federal Govern- 
ment by giving a brief discussion of 
the principal sources of revenue. 

A study of the fiscal operations of 
the Federal Government shows that 
there are four general sources of reve- 
nue. The following discussions will 
explain the meaning and the source 
of each of these. 

Customs or taxes paid on imported 
goods have been an important part 
of the Federal revenue since the 


founding of the Republic. In fact the 
principal weaknesses of the Articles 


of the Confederation under which 
the United States operated until the 
adoption of the Constitution were 
that the National Government did 
not have power to levy taxes nor to 
secure revenue from imports. Various 
state governments prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution levied im- 
port duties on foreign goods and upon 
the goods from other states. During 
the early days of the Constitution, 
customs duties represented a major 
share of the Federal revenues. In 
recent years this source has become 
less important both in absolute volume 
and as a percentage of the total; it 
represented 16 percent of all revenues 
in 1929, the peak year of our peace- 
time foreign trade. The question of 
who pays the import tax is one of the 
most controversial questions in politi- 
cal economy and represents one of the 
most distinct political issues in the 
history of the country. Briefly stated, 


it is another phase of the familiar 
question as to “who pays the freight.” 
If competition is severe between pro- 
ducers these individuals pay part or 
all of the “freight.” If competition 
between distant producers is not se- 
vere or does not exist, then the con- 
sumer pays part or all of the added 
trade cost. Thus it is a case in which 
the conditions of payment vary from 
time to time and furnishes another 
example of the interaction between 
supply and demand. 

Income taxes levied by the Federal 
Government fall into two classes, per- 
sonal and corporation. Both individ- 
uals and corporations are given ex- 
emptions in the lower income groups, 
varying with the tax laws enacted at 
different times. The income from 
these two sources has furnished the 
major part of the Federal revenue in 
recent years, amounting to $2,331,- 
274,428, or 64 percent, in 1929 and 
averaging 60 percent in the five-year 
period from 1925 to 1929. Re- 
ceivers of the higher incomes fre- 
quently complain that the income tax 
is levied upon too small a proportion 
of the population, less than three mil- 
lion persons in the recent prosperous 
years. If we accept the principle of 
ability to pay as one of the rules of 
taxation, the answer to this argument 
would be to provide a more equitable 
distribution of wealth throughout the 
population. 

Excise taxes, as generally used, 
refer to those levied for the privilege 
of operating a business. The various 
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municipal license taxes are examples 
of this class. However, some of these 
are really sales taxes which are paid 
by the consumer unless competition is 
quite severe, in which case all or a 
part is paid by the producer. The 
Federal tobacco tax, which has been 
in use for a long time, is an example 
of this class of revenue of the Federal 
Government. 

Miscellaneous receipts refer to 
those sources of revenue which can- 
not properly be classified under taxes. 
Sales of Government publications, 
sales of Government lands and their 
products, fees for permits to operate 
businesses, fines levied, and income re- 
ceived from special business enter- 
prises operated by the Government 
are representative of the receipts 
which are classified as “Miscellane- 
ous”, 

A study of the figures involved in 
the Federal budget may begin dis- 
cussion with a classification which 
divides them into four general groups. 
This classification differs somewhat 
from the general discussion above or 
combined Governmental expenditures, 
but it affords an analysis of Federal 
expenditures, which throws further 
light upon the problem. 

An inspection of the following table 
shows that military functions of the 
Government represented 38.52 per- 
cent of the total expenditures in 1930; 
a little over half of this amount was 
for pensions, annuities, compensation, 
homes and hospitals for war veterans, 
and life insurance claims. 
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Federal Expenditures, Fiscal Year 
1930, Classified by Function * 


Percent 
of total 


38.52 
34.33 
22.22 

4.83 


Amount 


$1,536,901,301 
1,373,398,681 
885,828,035 
192,744,869 


Type of expenditure 


Military functions 
Nonfunctional 
Civil functions 
General functions 


$3,988,872,886 100.00 


Grand total 


Nonfunctional expenditures ranked 
second with 34.33 percent of the total 
Governmental cost. Most of this was 
for retirement of the public debt and 
for interest on this debt. Nearly all 
of this resulted from our participa- 
tion in the World War. 

Civil functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ranked third in volume of ex- 
penditures. This group includes most 
of the functions performed by the 
Government departments and agencies 
other than the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. It also includes the deficiency 
in postal revenues. 

General functions of the Govern- 
ment accounted for less than § per- 
cent of the total expenditures. This 
group might be termed the general 
overhead: expenses of operating the 
Government. It includes the expenses 
for the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches, supply services, civil 
pensions, and the construction and 
maintenance of general Government 
buildings. 

The following table gives in detail 
the separate items included under the 
four general groups of expenditures 
which have just been discussed. 


1 Y= mange from Table 30, pp. 173-176, “Financial 
Condi nd Operations of "the Natio Government 
1921- 1530, Published by Institute for Government Research 
of the Broo! ngs Institution by W. F. Willoughby. 
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TABLE NO. 5 
FeperAL Expenpirurgs, FiscAL Year 1930 


Classified by Function 
Percent of 
1. General Functions Amount total 
1. Legislative $13,910,748.90 0.35 
2. Judicial 11,299,752.92 28 
3. Executive 283,877.25 01 


4. General administration 25,494,379.07 64 


1, Fiscal administration 72,191,785.48 
2. Government supply service 3,744,184.50 .09 
3. Public buildings service 21,945,393.17 55 
4. Civil pensions and allowances and Federal payments to 

civil service and foreign service retirement funds... | 22,648,721.78 58 
5. Other general expenses 1,799,020.13 .05 


Total general administration 122,329,105.06 
5. Construction of general Government buildings, including sites  44,921,384.94 


Total: General functions $192,744,869.07 


2. Military Functions 
1. National defense 
1. General $599,234,935.88 
2. Buildings and other structures, including sites 13,143,467.76 
3. Aircraft 31,197,333.62 
4. Naval construction, ships 58,050,214.67 


Total: National defense $701,625,951.93 
2. Military pensions; annuities, compensation, homes and hos- 
pitals for war veterans, and life insurance claims 835,275,349.10 


Total: Military functions $1,536,901,301.03 


3. Civil Functions 
. Foreign relations and protection of American interests abroad 14,460,125.94 
2. General law enforcement 45,245,312.29 
3. Provision for control of currency and banking 12,636,578.40 
4. Administration of Indian Affairs 31,722,665.48 
5. Administration of public domain 37,607,955.55 
6. Promotion and regulation of commerce and industry 23,414,521.40 
. Promotion and regulation of aerial transportation $,033,253.99 
. Promotion, regulation and operation of marine transportation 
1. General 76,731,561.32 1.92 
2. Capital Stock, Inland Waterways Corporation 1,500,000.00 .04 
Total: Promotion, regulation and operation of marine 

transportation 78,231,561.32 1.96 

9. Promotion and regulation of land transportation 7,397,042.80 19 

10. Postal Service (deficiency in postal revenues) 91,772,649.80" 2.30 





* Includes $58,198.91 miscellaneous items. 
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11. Promotion and regulation of agriculture: 
E, SGD écscwsesed hnbhacdesewenae 


2. Seed grain loans (net) 


3. Agricultural marketing loans (net) . 


Total: Promotion and regulation of agriculture .... 


12. Promotion and regulation of fisheries 
13. Promotion of labor interests 
14. Immigration and naturalization 
15. Promotion of public health 
16. Promotion of public education 
17. Science and research, general 
18. Public improvements 

1. Roads 

2. Rivers and harbors 

3. Flood control 

4. Other 


Total: Public improvements 


19. District of Columbia, territorial, and other local governments 


20. Relief expenditures 


Total: Civil functions 
. Nonfunctional: 


1. Refunds, losses and miscellaneous 
2. Fixed-debt charges 


1. Public-debt retirements, chargeable to ordinary receipts 


2. Interest on public debt 
Total: Fixed-debt charges 
Total: Nonfunctional 


Grand total 
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Percent of 
Amount total 
54,905,479.67 1.38 
4,693,972.06 12 
149,958,273.55 3.76 





$209,557,725.28 





2,438,808.12 
10,256,778.36 
9,511,766,24 
19,521,009.63 
14,295,360.10 
23,337,466.86 


86,239,162.98 
67,695,606.36 
26,690,904.94 
15,488,666.72 





$196,114,342.00 





48,375,821.79 
1,897,291.05 





$885,828,035.40 








159,533,168.20 4.00 


13.90 
16.53 


554,517,900.13 
659,347,613.07 





$1,213,865,513.20 30.43 





$1,373,398,681.40 34.43 





100.00 


$3,988,872,886.90 


Source: Financial Condition and Operations of the National a gg ag -— by W. T. Willoughby, 


Director, the Institute for Government Research of 


The following table on page 1168 
gives a picture of the trend of Federal 
expenditures in post-war years. 

This table shows that there has 
been little variation in the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government 
in the period since the abnormal ex- 
penditures of the World War were 
brought to a close. Of course the 
amounts for debt redemption and in- 
terest, largely as a result of war ex- 
penditures, still represent a large share 


the Brookings 


Institution. Page 1 


of the budget. But the fact remains 
that the expenditures for the general 
welfare, development of the country 
and protection of the nation have not 
shown increases out of proportion to 
the total. The large Governmental 
machine continued to operate in much 
the same manner over the five-year 
period, in spite of the fact that it 
covered the rise and decline of a great 
boom period. 
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TABLE NO. 6 


FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEARS 1926 To 1930° 


Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, Computed by National Industrial 
Conference Board 





1926 1927 





Purpose of Disbursement 
Percent of | Percent of | Percent of |Percent of 


net total gross net total jgross total 





General Government 
Protection 

Education 

Highways 

Economic development 
Social welfare 
Miscellaneous 

Public utilities 
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General Government 
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65 .6 : 66.0 
3 18.1 
17.3 16.0 


Net total 
Debt redemption 
Interest 


Gross total 100.0 100.0 100.9 
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1 Fiscal year 1926, except debt redemption, on basis of warrants issued. Fiscal years 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 
except debt redemption on basis of checks issued. A comparison of the 1927 data on the two bases showed only 
slight changes in the percentage distributions. Debt redemption for all years on basis of daily treasury statements 
revised 

2 Interest figures include a small amount of premium on the public debt. 


Source: Cost of Government in the U. S. 1929-1930 (p. 19). 





FALL SEASON BRINGS SLIGHT 
EMPLOYMENT GAIN 


ORMALLY, employment im- 
proves in September, for this 
is the fall busy season in indus- 

try and a harvest month in agricul- 
ture. This year, trade unions report 
a normal decrease in unemployment. 

As an indicator of business this is 
encouraging news. Final figures for 
August also show an improvement 
over July, indicating that employment 
has gained slightly for two consecutive 
months. This is the first time since 
1929 that employment has gained in 
both August and September. While 
the improvement is not enough to 
show a definite upturn as yet, restora- 
tion of the normal seasonal trend 
brightens the outlook. 

As a sign of improving employ- 
ment, however, the gains reported by 
unions are too slight to be of any sig- 
nificance. Only half of one per cent 
of the membership have gone back to 
work. Our weighted unemployment 
figures show 25.4 per cent of the mem- 
bership out of work in July, 25.1 per 
cent in August (revised) and 24.9 per 
cent in September (preliminary). 
This is a very small improvement in- 


I. 


Month , All Trades 


4 


OPRUAUa RPA 


deed when 11,000,000 are out of 
work. 

General relief given out in July 
this year in 125 cities was more than 
double last year’s payments. The in- 
crease was 124 per cent, according to 
government reports. Unquestionably 
the winter ahead of us holds suffering 
never before experienced in this coun- 
try, and no adequate means are yet 
in sight to prevent it. Leaders of the 
government reconstruction program 
are hard at work on schemes to create 
jobs, but getting men back to work by 
the million is necessarily a slow task 
and unless progress is speeded by 


. wholehearted cooperation of all, mil- 


PPO aw Raun 


lions of families will have to be sup- 
ported by charity. 

We estimate that the depression 
has dragged 40,000,000 persons be- 
low minimum standards for health 
and efficiency, including workers and 
those dependent upon them. This is 
a disaster unequaled by any catas- 
trophe our country has yet passed 
through, even the World War. 
United States citizens who died or 


Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Building Trades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Others _ 
928-'29-'30-"31-"32 1928-'29-"30-'3 1-"32 1928-'29-'30-'31-"32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928~'29-'30-'31-"32 
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were wounded as a result of the 
World War numbered 350,300 per- 
sons. We have seen the degenerating 
effects of the World War on the phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual life of our 
nation. The effect of the present dis- 
aster will be more sweeping than any 
before experienced. A decade or even 
a generation can not wipe it away. It 
will last as scars on millions of per- 
sonalities. Starvation, illness, the 


moral evils of unemployment are eat- 


II. 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
August' 
-— 3 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
September 
1932 
10 
28 
31 
26 
32 
35 
33 
43 
24 
36 
38 
30 
29 
21 
36 
26 
39 
32 
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ing away the very fiber of our national 
being. 

We can preven: much of this dete- 
rioration if we have the will to do it. 
There is still time to stave off the win- 
ter’s unemployment if business men, 
financiers, workers and ali citizens in 
every community will cooperate to 
shorten work hours, create jobs and 
raise money for relief. The present 
emergency calls for patriotism of the 
highest order. Let us not fall short. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
August! 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
August! 
—43 
+ 5 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
September 
1932 
10 
17 
21 
16 
19 
24 
18 
20 
16 
21 


Part 
time 
all 


unem- 
ployed 
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Reports from the same unions for two months. 





GENERAL SALES TAXATION, by AI- 
fred D. Buehler, Associate Pro- 
fessor of the University of Ver- 
mont. 378 pages; Business Bourse, 
New York, $5.00. Reviewed by 
James M. Jarrett, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


“General Sales Taxation” comes 
most appropriately to fill a place in 
the literature of sales taxation at a 
time when all governments are con- 
fronted with rapidly rising outlays 
and shrinking revenues. Professor 
Buehler presents in a clear and read- 


able style the history and development 
of the general sales tax in those 
foreign nations and American states 


which have used it. His conclusions 
are Clearly stated and usually well 
supported by his findings. The merit 
of the book consists of its interest- 
ingly narrated survey of the effects of 
the tax on business, competition and 
distribution, and consumers. Students 
of the subject, particularly interested 
in theory, will be disappointed to find 
little added by this work. The older 
classical doctrine is swallowed in one 
gulp with naught to relieve the at- 
tendant ills save those palliatives, 
quite generally approved by the Clas- 
sical School, which are hoped to make 
more real the “long run”’ equilibrium 
analysis. 

Consideration of ancient and me- 
dieval excises is fittingly brief. The 
popular feeling toward those early 


excises has been well preserved in 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, 
published in 1755: ‘Excise; a hate- 
ful tax levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by 
those to whom the excise is paid.” 
Of interest, as confirming what 
would be expected, the author has 
searched out the various interests 
which have urged a general sales tax 
for this country and those which have 
opposed it. Among the former, the 
business classes predominate. The 
reasons for their position are found 
in their dislike for high income and 
excess-profits taxes and the “nuisance” 
taxes which are believed to place an 
unjust burden on certain arbitrarily 
selected commodities. A general sales 
tax, they maintain, would fall uni- 
formly and lightly on all business and 
would be easily passed on to the con- 
sumer. ‘The fundamental objective 
of this group of interests is to lighten 
the tax burden of the wealthier classes 
of society. Among others, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are prominent in this 
group. Opposing a general sales tax 
may be found the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and such farm organi- 
zations as the National Grange and 
the American Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion. Associations and individuals 
representing consumers and producers 
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of raw materials argue that a general 
sales tax disregards ability to pay— 
falling on the masses unduly and tax- 
ing the wealthier classes too lightly. 
Such a tax is said to cause business 
instability, to make for the integration 
of independent processing concerns 
and, to the extent that business could 
not shift the tax burden, would tax 
business unequally because of pyra- 
miding and the fact that gross sales 
bear no normal relation to net profits. 
Finally, even if a practical administra- 
tion could be devised, it is claimed 
many difficulties would arise. 

According to Professor Buehler, 
some form of general sales taxation 
has been tried by 30 foreign nations 
and eight of our own states. The 
widespread adoption of this tax by 
foreign nations is attributed by the 
author to causes growing out of the 
World War. On the whole, often 
after changes in the law and the ma- 
chinery of administration, the tax 
has been highly productive. Of the 
nations to adopt the general sales tax 
within the last decade, only two, 
Lithuania and Portugal, have aban- 
doned it. However, the author be- 
lieves that, had it not been for the 
present world-wide depression, the 
tax would have declined in importance 
and perhaps been given up entirely 
by more nations. 

The chief advantages of a general 
sales tax lie in its administration. It 
is highly productive under favorable 
conditions, is practical, and has a fair 
degree of elasticity. However, the 
author concludes that the supposed 
simplicity of general sales tax adminis- 
tration is frequently exaggerated. 
The experience of the nations which 
collect this tax does not recommend 
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it as a substitute for the income tax. 
Similarly, in comparison with excises 
on a few well-chosen articles and serv- 
ices, altho perhaps more productive, 
the general sales tax is much more 
objectionable in its effects on business 
and consumers. Taxpayers’ oppo- 
sition becomes more bold when taxes 
are raining everywhere with no chance 
to run to cover. 

In accordance with generally ac- 
cepted theory, the author believes 
that the incidence of the general sales 
tax tends in the long run to be shifted 
to the consumer. It is of particular 
interest in this connection to note that 
the business groups, particularly in 
France, which so ardently favored the 
introduction of this tax have, after 
its adoption, become equally vocifer- 
ous in their objections to it. Their 
changed clamor has been brought 


about by the burdens of administra- 
tion which have fallen to thgir lot 
and by the jolting realization that the 


tax is not easily shifted. It is no 
simple matter to add a tax of I per 
cent or 2 per cent to the price of a 
package of gum, for instance. At- 
tempts to shift the tax meet with de- 
clining sales, the possible encourage- 
ment of integration and direct mar- 
keting, and other necessary readjust- 
ments. The marginal seller who is 
theoretically forced to close up shop 
certainly feels the burden. Emphasis 
is laid upon the point that tax shift- 
ing requires considerable time; fre- 
quent changes in rates and administra- 
tion serve to prolong and aggravate 
the situation. To the extent that the 
tax is shifted to consumers, it is a tax 
on expenditures, which are not ac- 
cepted by experience or economic the- 
ory as a fair index of ability to pay 
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taxes. If the tax is not shifted it re- 
mains with business as a tax on gross 
sales which ignores varying condi- 
tions of profits, losses, indebtedness, 
and investments. 

Our Federal and state revenue sys- 
tems, taken together, are considered 
by the author to be regressive. If 
they were highly progressive in char- 
acter—higher rates on the wealthier 
classes—a general sales tax might 
justly be adopted to reach the masses. 
Even then, however, it would be better 
to consider selected excises as they 
have been found to produce large 
revenues and are much easier of ad- 
ministration. Much of the agitation 
at present for the adoption of a gen- 
eral sales tax by the states has grown 
out of opposition on the part of cer- 
tain groups to chain stores. To allow 
this motive to dominate would be a 
most unfortunate application of a tax 
to non-fiscal purposes as it is not yet 
clear that the welfare of the country 
is opposed to the chains. 

Professor Buehler concludes from 
the experience of the American states 
and foreign nations which have em- 
ployed a general sales tax that such 
a tax could not be justified as a normal 
source of Federal or state revenue in 
this country. He believes, although 
he takes small space to support his 
belief, that a net income tax on busi- 
ness is preferable to the general sales 
tax because it avoids the undesirable 
effects of tax shifting, is more equi- 
table, and is not more costly in ad- 
ministration. Nations of low com- 
mercial and industrial development, 
where direct taxation has not been 
highly developed, are more likely to 
feel the continuing need of a general 
sales tax, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HENry Forp, by 
Jonathan Norton Leonard. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1932; 245 pp. 
Price, $3. Reviewed by Willis 
Wissler, Ohio State University. 


Here is a book that does not belie 
its title; the retrospect does indeed 
leave the reader with a sense of trag- 
edy. But not tragedy in our western 
and modern sense of earned retribu- 
tion. Rather it is tragedy in the clas- 
sic manner of the ancient Greeks, the 
tragedy of man caught and over- 
whelmed in the toils of circumstance. 

While the author in a preliminary 
“confession” seems to lay bare his 
bent toward bias, and sets himself 
forth as one who is moved more by 
pity than anger, the record is alive 
with proof that Henry is being taken 
“for a ride.” 

Page by page the reader is faced 
with proof of the narrowness, the 
bigotry, the cunning, the cruelty, the 
treachery of an essentially one-horse- 
power personality. The author’s 
thesis is simple enough when stripped 
of its fine writing. It is that here is 
the unvarnished record of a country 
boob, who, by the lucky accident of 
one happy idea—‘‘cheap transporta- 
tion for the masses’’—reaped, through 
little virtue of his own, a billion dol- 
lars. 

The dramatic proof of this is re- 
peated over and over again in the 
ghastly failures overwhelmed in gales 
of mocking laughter which attend the 
Wizard of Dearborn every time he 
ventured beyond his factory gates. 
Indeed, he fares none too well within 
the gates of that Aladdinlike facade 
of sparkling windowpanes and shim- 
mering smokestacks regimented row 
on row at River Rouge. 
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With savage delight the author 
strips the magnate to his shivering 
bare shanks and sets in the midst of 
his enemies the pitiable small village 
citizen—gray, spare, rural—called 
Henry Ford. For not all the watch- 
ful array of secretarial “fat boys,” 
fawning welfare workers, and urbane 
clergymen could keep Henry away 
from his infantile mud-pies. 

More than once, in regaling snick- 
ering sophisticates with the shoddy 
details of the Cigarette Crusade, the 
Peace Ship, the grasp at the senato- 
rial toga, the Muscle Shoals burlesque, 
the Tribune libel suit, the Jew-baiting 
fiasco, the author is carried away with 
an abandon more personal than an 
impartial survey of an industrialist’s 
career justifies. Obviously, there is 
here too much playing to the gallery; 
the author outsmarts himself—the 
victim is obviously no match for his 
harriers and so in the end wins back 
some of the pity the mob not infre- 
quently accords the underdog. 

To speak of a billionaire as an 
underdog may seem to misplace epi- 
thets. But the underdog Henry turns 
out to be be in this author’s hands. 
Bruised and buffeted, hated and 
cursed, we are made to see this frail, 
small counterpart of the brow-beaten 
runt in our comic strip, slinking back 
into his shops, shamefaced, cowed and 
dismayed by forces even more relent- 
less and enigmatic than himself. 

What, then, are these forces? They 
are the forces of a mechanized indus- 
trial order. Here we have a force 


far greater than even a Henry Ford 
could have created. The division of 
labor so proudly acclaimed by Adam 
Smith before our American Revolu- 
tion as the token of a new economic 
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and social order, at last is seen in 
“Fordism” to have reached its full 
flower of specialization and mechan. 
ization. Business at last brought to 
perfection in the administration of 
industry for profit. 

When the author cries out with 
horror of an intellectual that in Ford's 
great factory “men were treated as 
if they were containers of labor, like 
gondola cars”—he stated quite accu- 
rately what this full fowering of the 
factory system requires. For until 
workers are, like bees, brought to de- 
posit their full load of wealth in the 
hive, social efficiency—as Ford could 
see it—is not yet accomplished. The 
system, while rigorous, is wholly con- 
sistent with the premises Adam Smith 
hailed a century and a half ago as the 
birth of a new and better era. Cer- 
tainly there should be a quid pro quo. 
No humane consideration can condone 
the waste of capital equipment; if 
machines are run they must be made 
to run to full capacity in output or not 
at all. 

To this end the human element is 
subordinated to the machine. Henry 
Ford has said within the year that he 
could and would abolish the human 
treadmill of the “belt” as soon as he 
could afford complete automaticity. 

And why is that not now? For the 
simple and significant reason that the 
labor components of the assembly line 
are still cheaper than the mechanized 
ones. 

“Never before,” exclaims the au- 
thor in m@hifest bitterness, “had hu- 
man beings been fitted into machines, 
like minor parts. .” Exactly. 
Here we have the final stage of labor 
in industry. First, machines enter the 
stage set for the industrial evolution 
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as extensions of human beings at labor. 
Next, this close-knit integration of 
man parts with machine parts; and 
finally, the elimination of humans as 
a hindrance to production. 

It is interesting to note how closely 
the author has struck—unwittingly it 
seems—to the core of the current in- 
dustrial problem. All along he has 
berated Ford as a sinister force intent 
upon grinding out life, liberty and hap- 
piness—a watchful ogre slobbering 
for the hearts of his broken slaves. 
With listless step and lifeless eye, 
horrible cadavers in pale blue over- 
alls, these falter back and forth across 
the murky stage of shop, forge and 
lurid foundry. These are the morbid 
visions of the intelligentsia, men of 
sensitive fingers, shrinking flesh and 
overtender imaginations. Bona fide 
workers do not think and feel on these 
planes. To them the belt, the sweat, 
the bad drinking water, the lash of the 
straw-boss’ strident voice are matters 
of course. There are worse fears: 
To be left without a job. 

This is not offered in defense of 
the existing order. That such acquies- 
cence needs to be assumed for the 
masses of workers is indeed a far more 
damning indictment than this author’s 
penny-dreadful word pictures. 

What our review seems to bring 
out is this: The vice of modern indus- 
trialism does not lie in the efficiency 
achieved by a ruthlessly simple single- 
track mind like Ford’s. It lies, rather, 
in the end to which such efficiency is 
being designed and applied. 

In Ford’s experience he stumbled 
upon a highly significant fact in the 
evolution of personnel administra- 
tion. He found first, if we accept the 
author’s report, the impossibility of 





using traditional tradesmen—machin- 
ists, etc.—to administer his highly 
standardized operations so insepar- 
ably interlocked by a routing, sched- 
uling and dispatching embodied in the 
very design and layout of machines. 
The combination led to intolerable 
frictions and terrific labor turnover. 
Finally, he learned that what was 
needed was a design of machines and 
tools to make the personnel problem 
of no consequence. Hire the first 
hundred men that comes ’round the 
corner, urged Ford, and organize 
your shop to run as well with them— 
halt, maimed, blind, jailbird, etc..— 
as with any other one hundred hu- 
mans, however hand-picked. 

But between these two stages, Ford 
became involved in a most interesting 
and typical industrial project. This 
project was nothing less than the 
mechanization of man. Instead of 
robots ascending to manhood he 
sought to reverse the process. Him- 
self a personification of the machine, 
ascetic, clean-lived, economical of fuel, 
he saw no horror or hardship in his 
project to fit men more perfectly into 
machines. As the author points out, 
Ford had a passion for economical 
production. “Work” was the key 
word to his life and to all the philos- 
ophy he had. Work became an end, 
honorable and sanctified. He ab- 
horred dissipation and immorality as 
socially wasteful but above all as non- 
productive. 

So he sought to standardize the 
men in his shops. This would make 
for efficiency. What use for skills and 
wants that could not be translated into 
or satisfied out of the production in 
his shops! The object was beneficent. 
No less an agent than an Episcopal 
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Bishop—Dean Marquis—was_ en- 
trusted with the administration of this 
great plan. The National Education 
Association listened and applauded; 
the press speculated and approved. 
Only one thing led to the abandon- 
ment of the plan: The discovery that 
men in sufficient numbers could be pro- 
cured at will to perform these stand- 
ardized operations with the economy 
demanded by Ford’s philosophy of 
efficiency. Ford naturally asked: 
Why make what can be bought! 

And efficiency there was in all this. 
Ford was essentially sound in his 
fanatic zeal for economy in produc- 
tion. Society itself will ultimately 
have to demand no less. But the crux 
of the whole affair is—for whom? 

The evil in the system is not in the 
concentration of Henry Ford upon 
the last per cent of efficiency, not in 
the coercions of progressive assembly 
lines, not in the monotonies of special- 
ization; nor yet does it lie in the re- 
lentless insistence of enterprisers that 
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industry shall operate continuously at 
maximum speed to turn out profits. 
That, too, is quite within the social 
law. The evil lies in the system of 
property and ownership which per- 
mits the bulk of these social savings 
by labor-eliminating machinery and 
management to be poured, not into 
socially controlled distribution and 
leisure, but into the laps of those who 
already are overfed and fully clothed 
and satiated with consumption and 
idleness. 

Of these, Henry Ford is perhaps 
the most tragic example. With the 
tastes of a small-town mechanic—in 
fact, without even the vices of a small- 
town mechanic to expand his spend- 
ing—Ford has a private fortune of 
a billion dollars. Another Midas, 
reaching out for the love of children 
and the companionship of friendly 
neighbors, met with sterile gold; pil- 
loried, duped, reviled, humiliated—a 
modern Midas spiritually starved 
amid his millions. 


BEQUEST 


Where is the woman that should complain of travail? 
She, by her pangs, bequeathes the Pleiades, 
These spinning hemispheres, air-dipt, land-dappled, 


The gipsy brine of seas. 


Many the women who go to clay unchilded. 
Their lien is upon the skies afar, 

But she who bears deeds breath unto another, 
And has entailed a star. 





EILEEN DUGGAN. 




















North Atlantic Section 
"T the ten is a small improvement in 


the textile and shoe businesses at 

Waterville, Maine, writes R. E. 
Daggett. The government has fur- 
nished some seed but there is no defi- 
nite plan for garden work for the un- 
employed. The general opinion is that 
the shorter work-week would help a 
great deal. Prospects for organizing 
at this time are bad. All locals are 
having a hard time to carry on and 
seem to think that it will be impossible 
to do organizing. 


Quite a few of the unemployed at 
Marlboro, Mass., have started a gar- 
den to help out, but not to any appre- 
ciable extent or number, writes John 
T. Tucker. Manufacturers who have 
orders work their help on fulltime 
basis and when the order is filled shut 
down until another order comes in. 
There is absolutely no building going 
on as the banks refuse to loan money 
for such work. We have so far been 
able to keep teachers’ pay at its previ- 
ous figures and with no laying off of 
any of the teachers. Our committee 
is quite active in looking into the quali- 
fications of candidates seeking office 
this fall. The situation here is very 
grave. Many houses are being adver- 
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tised for taxes and no way provided to 
pay them. 


William S. Anderson reports that 
the Federal Building being erected at 
Middleboro, Mass., is being built 
under the worst of conditions. Car- 
penters get 40 cents an hour as against 
75 cents which is the wage paid for 
that kind of work here. Smythe and 
Company of Washington, D. C., are 
the contractors. 


Land has been donated at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., for gardens for 
the unemployed, writes Michael J. 
McLain. The Fitchburg Paper Com- 
pany has put the six-hour day into 
effect to spread the work among 
their employees. Business men tell 
us they could do a lot of things if 
they could get credit or money from 
the banks. Printers take a day a week 
off so as to spread work among their 
members. 


At Worcester, Mass., the condi- 
tions in the building trades are getting 
worse and there is no improvement in 
general business. The garden plan 
suggested by the Labor News and fol- 
lowed up by the Central Labor Union 
got no support from municipal author- 
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ities. The smaller concerns here are 
suffering tremendously. Banks are 
tightening up and loans are obtainable 
only on gilt edge security. We have 
been successful in caring for a goodly 
number of our unemployed members 
but increased unemployment made 
necessary temporary discontinuance 
of activities —FREEMAN M. SALTUs. 


C. G. Compo reports that he can- 
not see much improvement in business 
at Watertown, N.Y. The city is hav- 
ing some park and school work done 
to help give employment to those out 
of work. 


The silk milis of Allentown and 
Easton, Pa., are resuming business, 
reports Arthur McDonnell. Five 
hundred hands have been called to 
work in these cities but the wages 
offered were never lower. Our Citi- 
zens’ League advises those out of 
work to give their labor in exchange 
for goods, especially farming, so that 
a general distribution can be made. 
Community gardens are under the 
leadership of Directors of Police who 
supply seed and fertilizer; vacant lots 
are donated by the city. Silk mills 
work 54 hours for women and many 
of the men are working ten and twelve- 
hour shifts. There is no regulation of 
hours and some of the mills operate 
on Sunday. All silk workers have suf- 
fered a 60 per cent reduction in wages 
during the last two years. 


Lawrence J. Katz reports that busi- 
ness as a whole at Harrisburg, Pa., 
has shown no marked improvement 
due no doubt to the Legislature being 
in extraordinary session for unemploy- 
ment relief and their contemplations 
appearing to point to reductions of ap- 
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propriations have resulted in a marked 
reduction of purchasing on part of 
state employees, the community’s larg- 
est group of regularly employed buy- 
ers. Local welfare federation has 
gardens using unemployed for the 
work. Most organizations have the 
eight-hour day. Labor has offered its 
support to the teachers organizations 
in their fight against a proposed wage 
reduction for the coming year. The 
school board is playing politics with 
teachers, principals and tax rate. The 
records of all candidates for public 
office are investigated. 


Patrick Joyce tells us that at Long 
Branch, N. J., there are hundreds of 
men looking for anything they can get. 
The Monmouth County Building 
Trades are doing everything possible 
to place their members at work. 


South Atlantic Section 


Thomas Nolan who reports from 
Portsmouth, Va., has been in the labor 
movement for over 50 years, first with 
the Knights of Labor and about 43 
years ago organized a union of boiler- 
makers there. He writes there are 
now over 700 unorganized workers in 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, and that 
many small business houses have been 
forced to close their doors because of 
the unemployment situation. A com- 
mittee from the Central Labor Union 
is working for the necessary school 
appropriations to be maintained. 


W. B. Plemmons writes that Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has garden plots for the 
unemployed who have planted and are 
cultivating them; the city is also fur- 
nishing street work and in addition 
operates a cannery. There is a great 
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deal of agitation for the shorter work- 
week. The Central Labor Union has 
a committee working with the school 
board in order to see that our stand- 
ards of the schools are not further 
lowered. Prospects are good for the 
organization of teachers and textile 
workers. 


At Asheville, N. C., there is noth- 
ing tangible in the way of business 
recovery, writes Clyde Carscaddon, 
and some employers are using script. 
A number of textile plants in this 
locality have announced full time 
operation in the immediate future. 
Labor, through its central body, is 
endeavoring to maintain what we 
already have in the way of education, 
but we have large odds against us 
owing to the very critical financial 
conditions of the county and city. Our 
teachers have not received pay in full 
for last year’s work. State-wide in- 
terest is shown by the school teachers 
in organizing. 


While there have been slight gains 
in trade activities at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., they are insufficient to relieve 
the present situation, writes G. V. 
Kite. Our community garden plan 
has been very successful. The shorter 
work-week is practically in full force, 
but with correspondingly reduced in- 
comes and inflicting a severe burden 
on low wage-earners. All business 
enterprises, especially building activi- 
ties, are suffering from lack of credit 
by the banks. We are using every 
available means to keep school appro- 
priations up to the maximum. 


Allie B. Mann reports that cotton is 
up in Atlanta, Ga., and things seem 
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more hopeful. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has had charge of the plan for 
giving garden plots to be planted. We 
are working every day to elect candi- 
dates friendly to Labor. 


City and civic bodies at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., are cooperating on a plan 
to help unemployed persons plant gar- 
dens so as to produce part of their 
food, write A. B. Rountree. Through 
our Central Labor Union, we are wag- 
ing a campaign for the shorter work- 
week. We are appealing to school 
boards and budget committees to 
maintain education appropriations. 
We are working on plans for the or- 
ganization of school teachers. 


At St. Petersburg, Fla., V. S. Her- 
ring reports there is no local evidence 
of any improvement in business. De- 
spite work incident to the building of 
the National Soldiers Home, we have 
had the dullest summer in history. 
There are numerous incidents on a 
small scale of exchanging work for 
commodities. The planting of gar- 
dens by the now unemployed for the 
production of food will immediately 
receive a renewal of consideration by 
the Central Labor Union. Employers 
frequently express themselves in favor 
of the shorter work-period in prin- 
ciple but take advantage of the 
crowded labor market to prolong 
working hours. A local campaign of 
education along this line is being con- 
stantly conducted. St. Petersburg and 
Pinellas County schools have been 
maintained at a high level of excel- 
lence partly to induce northern visitors 
to come here to educate their children. 
Recognizing the importance of public 
school instruction, Labor has been ac- 
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tive in recommending ample appro- 
priations for school funds. A com- 
mittee is formulating plans for the 
creation of an employment bureau to 
be conducted by the Central Labor 
Union at the Labor Temple. Exten- 
sive publicity is to be used in the pro- 
motion of this Labor Bureau. The 
Central Labor Union sponsored a 
municipal band concert on Labor Day. 


Middle Western Section 


Instead of conditions looking better 
at Winnipeg, Canada, the reverse is 
the case. The volume of business is 
decreasing 'and employees being laid 
off. Some firms have put in the second 
10 per cent wage cut. In the case of 
the 5,000 families on direct relief, the 
city supplies garden seeds and places 
vacant lots at their disposal for the 
growing of vegetables. For the first 
time since the Wage Board was 
created it has taken upon itself to set 
up what is known as a fair wage sched- 
ule, and in some instances the skilled 
trades are getting 15 per cent less and 
the laboring trades 2% percent. The 
Trades Council has made repeated re- 
quests to the School Board with the 
result that instead of the Board re- 
ducing their budget $200,000 and 
closing the city schools for an extra 
month, they will remain open their 
usual time this year.—W. E. Srusss. 


Regina, Canada, reports that the 
Farmers Cooperative Creamery 
nearby could not borrow money from 
the bank to pay for milk coming in 
to make cheese, and so issued scrip 
which was circulated in the district as 
cash and which was redeemed when 
the cheese was sold. Vacant lots on 
city property together with seeds are 
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provided by the city for the use of un- 
employed in garden work. The city 
council reduced the hours of labor on 
the Municipal Street Railway from a 
54 to a 44-hour week. Organizing 
work is at a standstill—Wwm. E. 
Cocks. 


Business remains about the same at 
Thorold, Canada, reports Stephen A. 
Stephens. All vacant lots are given to 
the unemployed to work and in some 
cases seed has been allowed. We are 
working for shorter hours but so far 
have not met with much success. Ten 
families have been sent north this 
month in the “back to land”? move- 
ment, each one receiving $1,000 to 
start with. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., is working men 
and paying them in groceries and rent. 
Their pay is 30 cents an hour. School 
funds so far are in very good shape. 
Our political committee is very active. 


—E. M. Curry. 


The majority of union men at Hib- 
bing, Minn., are active in the Farmer 
Labor Movement trying to elect con- 
gressmen and state legislators, writes 
D. V. Gaige. While prospects for or- 
ganization are good, yet it is hard to 
organize as trade-unionists are unem- 
ployed. The reports of improvement 
in business conditions are not well 
founded as far as we are concerned. 
So far we have been able to maintain 
our school appropriations at former 
levels. 


The Cleveland Wrecking Company, 
who had the contract to raze the build- 
ings for the new post office at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., attempted to pay off the 
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common laborers in half cash and half 
materials, and in some instances the 
laborers accepted work with the un- 
derstanding that they would accept 
materials in lieu of cash. Pay was at 
the rate of 40 cents an hour, but the 
job is now halted and under investiga- 
tion. The Direct Relief Committee 
has several plots of land under cultiva- 
tion which are being opened up to a 
group of unemployed and proceeds 
will be distributed among them. No 
effort is being made to shorten the 
workday ; on the contrary the tendency 
among some of the employers is to 
take advantage of the situation. They 
are clamoring for a reduction in wages 
but do not favor the reduction of hours 
of labor.—JEAN E. SPIELMAN. 


At West Allis, Wis., there is abso- 
lutely nothing to indicate any improve- 


ment in business. Bankrupt signs are 


numerous, writes Herbert Powell. 
Several plots of ground were culti- 
vated by the unemployed the past sea- 
son and the plan proved very advan- 
tageous. The manufacturing concerns 
are all on short time or closed entirely. 
The state, county and city employees 
are on half time. Most of the banks 
refuse to allow their depositors to 
draw on accounts in excess of 2 per 
cent a month. A constant agitation 
is going on in favor of the regular 
appropriations for school purposes. 
In my 43 years of union effort I have 
never heard more talk of organiza- 
tion, but funds are lacking. 


The merchants at Canton, Ohio, 
are taking bank deposits in place of 
money, writes Henry E. Martin. The 
Geo. D. Harter Bank opened but is 
not paying out anything. The city of 
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Canton and Stark County offered gar- 
den plots to those who wanted them. 
Stores are going out of business every 
day. We are doing all we can to put 
over the old-age pension. 


The City Administration at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has provided several hun- 
dred garden lots to unemployed per- 
sons, writes Stanley Ogg. School ap- 
propriations have been maintained. 
Our Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee is active. 


F. R. Rauch sends in word that re- 
ports are current at East St. Louis, IIl., 
that business is slightly better. Sev- 
eral organizations are planning for 
the six-hour day and five-day week 
when work opens up. Labor is in close - 
contact with the school board and un- 
less something unexpected happens, 
schools will resume as usual. Our cen- 
tral body is active politically and fol- 
lows up the situation closely. 


Thomas R. Downie reports that at 
Galesburg, Ill., they are at the lowest 
point of the depression and that con- 
ditions did not get real bad there until 
the first of last year. Over 150 gar- 
den plots are under cultivation by the 
unemployed and the plan has been 
very successful. Nearly everyone in 
this community has a large yard and 
they have cultivated them more this 
year than ever before. Railroad men 
have cut mileage, making jobs for a 
considerable number of men, while 
a number of concerns have cut their 
working-day to six hours and four 
days a week. This is being done 
rather than lay off some people en- 
tirely. Building operators complain 
that credit is tight but they do not 
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seem to be able to show any real de- 
mand for new building. Building and 
Loan Associations are at a standstill 
and cannot even pay demands of 
stockholders because of inability to 
collect loan accounts. Two have re- 
ceived R. F. C. funds but state that 
they regret getting them because their 
best collateral is tied up. Our school 
funds are in fine shape and our board 
of education is maintaining standards 
with the exception of a 10 per cent cut 
in wages all over the school system. 
This was to meet a public clamor for 
lower taxes. We have kept up a con- 
tinual agitation for unionism but con- 
ditions are adverse because of unem- 
ployment. Last week we were suc- 
cessful in organizing a local united 
brick and clay workers union in a 
brickyard that was lost in a big strike 
20 years ago. Our political activities 
are as usual—that is, we are following 
whatever lead the State Federation of 
Labor and the American Federation 
of Labor gives. 


At Herrin, IIl., some small indus- 
tries are opening up and the mines are 
slowly starting to operate, writes 
George R. Summers. Everyone is 
pleading with the public to buy. 


Business is slightly better at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., writes Charles E. Souza. 
Garden plots are furnished to the un- 
employed to raise food upon. Printers 
and bakers are working shorter hours. 
We aim to elect members favorable to 
labor on education board. 


From Joliet, Ill., comes word that 
there is a slight uptrend in various 


fields of business. The factories are 
gradually putting men back to work. 
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There are numerous community gar- 
dens—many land owners have do- 
nated their property and the unem- 
ployed have been much enthused and 
have worked diligently with their 
gardens. There is a great deal of talk 
and enthusiasm for the shorter work- 
day and week and although no imme- 
diate action has been taken, the writzr 
believes that in a short time it will be 
put into effect. In the recent National 
Unemployment Relief drive which 
was put on by the American Legion 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor, all work obtained was turned over 
to the various business agents who in 
turn put their union men to work on 
these jobs.—Tony AuGuUsTINO. 


The local relief committee at Ke- 
wanee, Ill., when giving relief, put 
men and women to work to pay for 
same, writes Ben P. Gast. The unem- 
ployed are given garden plots to help 
raise part of their food. We are 
working to keep our union forces in- 
tact. 


There are signs of better business 
at Mattoon, IIl., writes John N. 
Gowdy, and the state has sent money 
on to be used to give work to the un- 
employed at the rate of $2.00 a day. 
Unemployed persons are furnished 
with garden plots to help raise food. 
We are making every effort to cut 
hours instead of pay. 


At Elkhart, Ind., in response to the 
city’s call for help to harvest garden 
crops, 75 unemployed men appeared 
to take part in the picking of the crops 
and it was indicated that the day’s 
picking of beans would provide be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 cans. The city 
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firemen have just been organized and 
I believe other city employees can be 
too. Wehada big day Labor Day.— 
A. ZOLLINGER. 


At Kokomo, Ind., some bartering 
is done, reports H. E. Vincent as 
materials or goods are traded for 
work. Besides hundreds of gardens, 
the unemployed also have a 40-acre 
tract donated for this purpose. Not 
more than § per cent of any of the 
crafts are working more than a few 
hours a week and under such condi- 
tions it is next to impossible to pro- 
mote organization work. We have 
been very active in trying to elect men 
who are favorable to labor and are 
working with the State Federation of 
Labor along this line. 


Crafts at South Bend, Ind., continue 
to report unemployment of members, 
writes Mary L. Garner. Some work- 
ers work every other week, some two 
days per week and some three. We 
are making an effort to have a Home 
Loan Bank here. Labor protested 
reduction of school teachers salaries 
and the appropriations have been held 
up pending the outcome of legislation 
enacted at the present special session 
of the Legislature. 


The garden season at Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, has been very successful, 
writes Joe McCormick, with over 
1,000 gardens promoted by the play- 
ground commission. The Federation 
of Labor has called on local industry 
to adopt the shorter work-week plan. 
The Board of Education has trimmed 
the budget but not to the detriment 
of education and local labor is satis- 
fied with the plans. The local federa- 
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tion of labor is working hard to or- 
ganize more locals and to revive the 
old time union spirit. We are urging 
the board of supervisors to give the 
unemployed the work of election 
clerks and judges. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, there are no 
signs of better business due largely to 
wage reductions, enforced layoffs and 
part-time work, which is continuously 
reducing consumers’ purchasing power 
and checking opportunity for business 
pickup, writes W. B. Hammil. The 
farmers and grocery stores are to an 
unusual extent exchanging their prod- 
ucts upon a barter basis. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce gave garden 
seed to the unemployed last spring 
but furnished no ground. They are 
asking the community for 6,000 fruit 
jars. The Ford Company furnished 
four acres to their men. The One 
Minute Washing Machine Company 
at Newton has changed from 2 nine- 
hour shifts to 3 six-hour shifts to give 
more employment to their men. Oran- 
sky & Sons, one of our largest depart- 
ment stores, has closed its doors on 
account of loss of consumers purchas- 
ing power and for the same reason 
many others are on the verge of bank- 


ruptcy. 


Abe Garrison reports that the Shell 
Oil Company at Arkansas City, Kans., 
is operating on the six-hour day, 7 
days a week for regular men and at 
the same hourly rate. The Kanotex 
Refining Company laid off 60 men. 
Prospects fo organizing work are not 
good just now. We are cooperating 
with the State Federation of Labor 
and the Four Brotherhoods on can- 
didates for election to state office. 
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An Announcement 


Household Finance Corpora- 
tion announces a nation-wide 
educational service to help 
American families stretch 
their dollars and achieve bet- 
ter financial health. 


People are recognizing as 
never before the urgent need 
for specific information on effi- 
cient management of earnings. 
We are offering our facilities 
and employing the aid of rec- 
ognized authorities on family 
economics to assist in prevent- 
ing the damage to family health 
and morale which results from 
unwise spending and haphazard 


management. 


The home is the largest 
business in America, the one 
for which all other businesses 


exist. It is imperative that the 


management of home finances 
be placed on a more business- 
like basis. 


management helps the family 


Careful money 


live within its income and pay 
its bills promptly, and paves 
the way to economic security 
and stability, both for the 


home and for business. 


For years we have found it 
advisable to counsel with our 
customers, helping them solve 
We 


are now making this free serv- 


their financial problems. 


ice available to everyone, of- 


fering a series of booklets enti- 
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tled “Stretching the Dollar,” 
and providing personal consul- 
tation with our managers in 
nearly one hundred cities or by 
correspondence with our home 
Of 


course this service cannot be 


economist in Chicago. 


considered a remedy for wholly 


inadequate earnings. 


The “Stretching the Dollar’ 
booklets contain information 
essential in solving such vital 
problems of family money 
management as adjusting ex- 
penditures to income, choosing 
and purchasing food, renting 
or buying a home, and meet- 


ing the costs of medical care. 


Each booklet has been written 
by an outstanding authority on 
the subject. 

The enlarged service will be 
in charge of Mr. Burr Black- 
burn, Director of Research, 
an authority on family finance. 
Under his direction the service 
now offered has been developed 
and expanded for use by the 
He will be as- 
sisted by Miss Bernice Dodge, 


general public. 


who resigned her position as 
associate professor of Home 
Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin to take part in this 


new work. 


L. C. Harbison, President 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Ill. 


Reprints of this series of advertisments will be 
mailed on request to the Division of Research. 
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Business at Fargo, N. D., is just a 
little slower this month than it was 
during June and July. There is not as 
much activity in the building line. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly have 
been advocating public improvements 
and there has been organized what is 
known as a taxpayers group and they 
have everyone scared to death, so busi- 
ness is suffering from their publicity. 
There has been very little change in 
this particular territory to shorten the 
work-day. The postal employees are 
taking their forced vacations. There 
happens to be several small business 
houses in this territory that are unable 
to obtain short time loans at a fair 
rate of interest and this has had its 
effect on business in general. Labor 
fought to maintain the former rate of 
valuation on realty in order to save 
our school boards from cutting their 
budget, but the taxpayers organization 
put to a vote the question of 50 per 
cent valuation and won, so our schools 
will suffer more this coming year. Or- 
ganized labor was successful in getting 
the contract let for a new $2,000,000 
Capitol building to a contractor that 
has a reputation for being fair to or- 
ganized labor and it is our hope that 
we can build the building with union 
labor.—N. H. HINKLE. 


Raymond S. Taylor reports that 
efforts of organization labor at Han- 
nibal, Mo., were successful in having 
nominated for Congress R. T. Wood, 
who is president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Prospects for business 
look somewhat better at present. Rent 
is from 10 to 20 per cent lower than in 
1928. The typographical, painters, 
carpenters, plumbers and barbers un- 
ions all have new wage agreements. 
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F. M. Brand writes that business is 
looking up a little at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and that all vacant lots are in cultiva- 
tion. Most all that are working are 
on the shorter work-week. 


The new post office excavation at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is just finished 
and form-work started. From now on 
the building crafts have better pros- 
pects. Unionists have more pep now 
in spite of the depression. In one or 
two instances individuals have allowed 
small tracts to be planted. Those who 
have been holding out the strongest 
against the shorter work-week have 
turned around and now favorit. I be- 
lieve with the return of business the 
shorter work-week wili be general. 
Nearly all industries practice it here. 
There is a big wrangle on now, both 
in the county and city school boards, 
because of a shortened term and “‘vol- 
untary” service by the teacher for two 
weeks without pay. We are attempt- 
ing to arouse union-consciousness and 
thus elect our people to important 
offices instead of an outsider.—T. R. 
CUTHBERT. 


Gus Abbott as a representative of 
sixteen labor unions at McAlester, 
Okla., appeared before the city council 
meeting to protest against the employ- 
ment of convict labor. All mines shut 
down August 1. 


Since his last report T. A. Wisdom 
sends in word that the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores have started to prepare one of 
their stores for more business and will 
employe several salesmen. The M. 
K. & T. Railroad is contemplating 
spending $40,000 on new stockyards. 
The state plans on spending some- 
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AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR FAMILY 





Tue telephone is something more than an 
instrument to carry your voice across the 
miles. It is a most important member of 
your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it serves 
you. Keeps you in touch with friends. Stands 
guardian over your home. Helps to put more 


pleasure and achievement into life and liv- . 


ing. And does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your 
telephone in the old home until the last 
van has gone and you place the key in the 
lock for the final turn. You arrange in ad- 
vance to have a telephone ready at the new 


address so there will be no break in your 
contact with the world. 

When a young couple starts housekeep- 
ing. When there is illness in the home. 
When somebody goes away. When dis- 
tances are great. When emergencies arise. 
On all of these occasions the telephone 
earns its right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the telephone 
company’s army of skilled workers, intri- 
cate equipment, and millions of miles of wire 
is at your command. It is the Bell System’s 
constant endeavor to make the telephone 
worth more and more to every subscriber. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


® 
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thing like $3,000,000 on building 
roads this fall and winter. 


E. K. McMaster reports that con- 
ditions at Tulsa, Okla., are worse than 
at any time since the depression. Men 
are trading work for commodities, as 
there is very little money. Our com- 
munity garden helped some. Other 
than the routine public work, nothing 
is being done, and that is staggered in 
order to give as many as possible em- 
ployment. Business in general is at a 
standstill from lack of credit. Those 
who seek credit are forced to pay ex- 
horbitant interest rates and commis- 
sion. 


From Tulsa, Okla., comes the dis- 
tressing news that there are about 
7,000 without employment and that 
4,000 families are being cared for by 
charity organizations. Eighty per 
cent of the building tradesmen are 
without work and no building outlook 
is in sight. State, county and city offi- 
cials are laying off men but are trying 
to get ‘made work” program through 
for the winter months, with the men 
to be placed on the staggered plan. 
Farm products are so cheap that there 
is no hope for employment on the 
farms. The proration of oil keeps 
thousands unemployed in the state. 
Coal and zinc mines in the northeast 
section are operating about one-fourth 
time with reduced force. The rail- 
road is still cutting its force. Cotton 
mills are running full time at low wage 
and the rubber plant has added 50 
men to its roll.—G. E. WARREN. 


Gulf States 


There is a much better business feel- 
ing at Gulfport, Miss., the last month 
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and some repair and painting work is 
being done. There has been quite a 
bit of bartering in farm produce (until 
August 15 there had been no bank 
since November, 1931). Several busi- 
ness places have gone bankrupt, prin- 
cipally on account of the bank failure, 
and some chain store branches have 
been consolidated. School appropria- 
tions to this time have been main- 
tained and full terms have also been 
adheredto. There isa likely prospect 
of fishermen and theatre ushers being 
organized in the near future.—W. C. 
WELSH. 


More are out of work at Amarillo, 
Tex., than in any previous report, 
writes W. W. Finch. Ninety per cent 
of all trades are idle. Ten per cent 
of the business houses have closed 
their doors through bankruptcy. De- 
spite work by the committee of the 
Central Labor Union the school board 
reduced the budget 25 per cent, dis- 
missing 25 teachers. We are trying 
to elect our friends and defeat our 
enemies. 


Carl T. Mahlitz reports that at 
Galveston, Tex., there seems to be 
more business activity in all retail en- 
terprises, due in the writer’s estimation 
to a drop in retail business. Motion 
picture operators are laying off one 
day a week to give work to unem- 


ployed members. The local council 
with the aid of the labor paper is 
printing records of all candidates for 
national and state posts. 


There has been a little more activity 
in the oil fields at Pampa, Tex., the 
past few weeks and a few men have 
been put back to work, writes Frank 
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Setting New Records 


May we never be satisfied—for satisfac- 
tion is the death-knell of progress. 


Aim at the job above you—and at the 
job above that and above that—and keep 
on trying. ' 

Aim to give a little more in service in 
all your dealings with our public — a 
smile, a cheery word, and the ‘‘will to 
please’ is an asset more valuable than 
gold. 


Aim to puta little more into your job, 
whatever and wherever it may be—a little 
better than your best is a sure formula 
for success. 


And so we shall set new records—new 
records for progress, for economy, for 
safety, for service—new records for pros- 


perity. 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
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Henry. It is impossible to get the 
shorter work-week. Labor is fighting 
hard to keep school appropriations 
where they are and we think our ef- 
forts will be successful against the 
move to reduce them. We are doing 
everything we can to try and get the 
workers to realize the benefits of 
unionism. Local labor is very active 
in politics. 


At Teague, Tex., those out of work 
are furnished with garden plots to 
help raise food. School appropria- 
tions have been maintained. All lines 
of work continue to lay off men.—T. 
F, HAMILTON. 


Some slight improvement in busi- 
ness conditions is noted at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex., reports John Allen. Con- 
siderable work is being done where 
the workers are remunerated by gro- 
ceries, clothing and payments to build- 
ing and loan companies. On account 
of lack of cash available for loans by 
the banks every line of business is cur- 
tailed. Labor is standing solidly to- 
gether in the coming campaign. 


At Phoenix, Ariz., the Federal aid 
adopted the 30-hour week, advises 
O. H. Johnson. The Verde River 
Power & Irrigation District has $20,- 
000,000 in bonds that would place 
3,000 or 4,000 men to work if they 
dispose of them. We are working 
hard to see that school appropriations 
are maintained. 


The only trend toward the shorter 
work-week at Phoenix, Ariz., writes 
David G. Mitchell, was an announce- 
ment by state officials that all work 
done for Federal aid shall be on the 
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30-hour a week basis. Everything 
possible is being done to maintain 
school appropriations. Prospects for 
organizing would be great if the laws 
regulating government work were en- 
forced without so much loss of time 
and red tape. The Phoenix Central 
Labor Union and The Arizona State 
Federation of Labor are active po- 
litically and are opposing candidates 
who have shown an attitude of in- 
difference in having laws enforced on 
government work here. 


Mountain States 


Business looks a little better at 
Crosby, Wyo., writes William Bar- 
ham, as the mine has signed up again 
but at a 20 per cent wage reduction. 
There is quite a bit of labor exchanged 
for foreign produce and a piece of 
road is being built where merchandise 
is paid for the work. Many of our 
coal miners have secured small pieces 
of land from farmers and raised gar- 
dens. Many industries are advocat- 
ing shorter work-week and day. The 
shortage of credit is interfering with 
the farmers more than any other in- 
dustry in this section. Our district 
has maintained all their schools but 
doubling classes has caused the sus- 
pension of a few teachers. 


Business houses at Denver, Colo., 
are continuing to sell out and close 
up, writes H. C. Klein, as they do not 
do enough business to even pay their 
rent. The chain stores are crowding 
the little fellows out. As yet no 
money substitutes are being used, but 
men are being sent up to the hills to 
cut wood to be used this winter for 
those who need fuel and those men 
only get their board and no money for 
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the work. There is no plan to help un- 
employed persons plant gardens, as 
it would cost more to water the ground 
than they could: get off it. The gar- 
deners are giving most of their crops 
away to the needy for the picking, as 
they can’t get anything for their crops. 
Concerns would rather shut down 
their plants than go on the five-day 
week. The Ford plant closed last 
week throwing all men out of work. 
All organizations are working hard 
to see that only men who give labor 
a square deal will get our support. 


Business is worse than it has ever 
been at Ogden, Utah, writes T. E. 
Myers, and there is hardly a week but 
that one or more business houses 
close. Most employers here see how 
long then can work their help and pro- 
test every move made to shorten hours 
of labor or hold up wages. In the 
building line it is impossible to get 
credit to remodel or fix up homes. 
There is very little prospects for or- 
ganizing at this time as the Chamber 
of Commerce and banking interests do 
all they can to try and discourage em- 
ployers from trying to help relieve 
the unemployment. They think that 
everyone with a job should work long 
hours and receive low wages to help 
business out so that they can make 
more profit. Anyone who suggests 
working shorter hours is immediately 
discharged or laid off until they are 
willing to work longer hours. 


At Ogden, Utah, the Natural De- 
velopment Association give you a cou- 
pon book that entitles you to trade 
your work or what have you, for 
something they have in store or some- 
thing someone has to spare. Our 
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mayor is trying to place the unem- 
ployed on garden spots and there is 
a general “back to the farm” move- 
ment, but the trouble is there is no 
price for farm products. The only 
trend here as far as hours are con- 
cerned is to work till you drop if you 
can get a job. They don’t believe in 
working more shifts. We hear com- 
plaints of business men who say they 
can’t get credit. The banks either 
can not or will not make loans, and 
many business houses are closing and 
others just hanging on.—-JAMEs M. 
Horst. 


F. A. Noller reports that the Nat- 
ural Development Association at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has inaugurated a 
system of barter, using coupons. They 
are doing a small amount of building 
allowing workmen considerably less 
than the union scale. Their store sells 
chiefly vegetables and meats, keeping 
open until 10 p.m. This Association 
is apparently gaining some members 
in various parts of Utah and Idaho 
wherethe Mormon faith predominates, 
that principle being a part of the Mor- 
mon doctrine, namely, a type of com- 
munal division and exchange of prod- 
ucts. Thiswaspractisedhereinthepio- 
neer days. The headquarters of this 
association is in Salt Lake City where 
they have a store where coupons are 
exchanged for produce, including meat. 
They have been operating a cannery 
but apparently on a small scale. They 
are now erecting a tannery at the out- 
skirts of the city, using members at 
low wages who are required to give 
10 per cent of their earnings to the As- 
sociation. The Association expects to 
operate the tannery and subsequently 
erect and operate a shoe factory. It 
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is stated that they are working on a 
small oil refinery and expect to pro- 
duce gasoline. This all appears to be 
on a very small scale at present, but if 
progressing along these lines will evi- 
dently be very detrimental through 
low wages and poor working condi- 
tions. One instance, a sample of what 
may easily happen, was personally 
noted by the writer, where a union 
barber who also operates a beauty 
parlor supply business, and is accept- 
ing N. D. A. coupons wher selling 
these supplies, was recently seen order- 
ing his printing done in a non-union 
print shop that displayed a sign stat- 
ing that N. D. A. coupons were ac- 
cepted. Qualifications for member- 
ship in the above organization are a 
belief in Christianity and ability to 
pay $5 as an initiation fee, thereby 
curtailing to some extent the possibili- 
ties for organizing. Employees of 
the Colville Ice Cream Company, a 
set of able-bodied men, report that 
they are working 12 hours for $2.00. 
The building industry is retarded be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting credit. 
The motion picture operators and 
typographical unions have endeavored 
to arrange working hours so that the 
largest number can be employed. 


Pacific Coast 


The unemployed at Seattle, Wash., 
are bartering fish and wood for fuel 
to those out of work at Yakima in ex- 
change for fruits, writes J. J. Hurley. 
Those out of work have also organ- 
ized local planting gardens and handle 
their own commissaries. City em- 
ployees have gone on the five-day 
week. Several building crafts are 
working six-hour shifts as well as ro- 
tating work. By constant agitation 
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organized labor is using every oppor- 
tunity to see that school boards main- 
tain their appropriations for teachers’ 
salaries as well as for new buildings. 
It is reported that 55,000 men and 
women are idle. Everyone is taking 


great interest in the coming primaries. 


The county of Los Angeles has been 
placed on a five-day week and the 9 
per cent reduction in wages that had 
been put into effect was restored Sep- 
tember 12. Mass meetings are being 
held by the workers employed by the 
Shelli Company. There is plenty of 
political activity here. 


Business is slightly better at Mo- 
desta, Calif., due to better prices and 
two canneries employing several hun- 
dred men and women at wages of 
from 15 to 20 cents an hour, writes 
C. C. Nunnally. We appear before 
the tax levying bodies to request that 
school funds be maintained. Pros- 
pects are good for the organization of 
culinary workers, barbers and possibly 
school teachers. We are backing our 
friends in the coming election. 


Walter P. Weis reports business at 
Napa, Calif., is better but is not sure 
whether it is a political move or not. 
Where the unemployed are given 
work they are paid in food stuffs, etc. 
Labor has asked for shorter hours, 
but these conditions are not general. 
Some crafts alternate shifts to prevent 
wage cuts. Regardless of labor’s ap- 
peal, school appropriations were cut 
several thousand dollars. The local 
labor movement has gone on record 
to support candidates only who are 
favorable to labor and has made this 
known through its members and the 
labor paper. 
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The merchants of San Diego, 
Calif., reported July 31 that business 
was at the lowest ebb in many years, 
and with a wage cut averaging 20 per 
cent for public employees, conditions 
will not be better, writes Stanley M. 
Gue. The Workers’ Benevolent and 


Protective Association composed of 
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several hundred employed former 
unionists is trying out a plan to ex- 
change labor for commodities, but it 
is not a success. Local employers are 
fighting the shorter work-day and 
work-week. Many women are com- 
pelled to work over eight hours in vio- 
lation of the state law. 
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CINCINNATI CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


September 26, 1932. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-second Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held 
in the Convention Hall, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning 10 o’clock, Monday 
morning, November 21, 1932, and will continue 
in session from day to day until the business of 
the Convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate ; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or 
more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven dele- 
gates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and so 
on; and from Central Bodies and State Federa- 
tions, and from local trade unions not having a 
National or International Union, and from 
Federal Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of 2ffiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions. 

The hopes and aspirations of millions of 
workers will be centered upon the convention and 
widespread interest will be manifested in its 
actions and in its deliberations. The economic 
emergency which existed one year ago has be- 
come more intensified and acute. The problem of 
unemployment over-shadows every other social, 
economic anad political problem which the 
American people are called upon to consider. 

Labor in our country is expecting that the 
Fifty-second Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will give consideration 
to the thoughts which occupy the minds and at- 
tention of the masses of the people. We must 
speak for Labor and act for Labor in a way 
which will inspire them to renewed efforts and 
to strengthen them in their determination to re- 
sist all attempts to lower the wage standard and 


to impose unbearable conditions of employment. 

For these special reasons the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor appeal to all Na- 
tional and International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Bodies and Local 
Unions to send delegates to this important 
convention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1932. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, November 21, 1932. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Cincinnati, hence secre- 
taries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution, resolutions of any character or propo- 
sition to change any provision of the Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s ses- 
sion without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held con- 
ference and attempted to adjust the same. 
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Hotel Rates 


Netherland Plaza 


$3.00 to $5.00 single .............. 60 rooms 

$6.00 to $12.00 (twin beds) ....... 140 rooms 

$6.00 to $7.00 (twin beds or double 
beds—double occupancy) ....... 100 rooms 


(All rooms with bath) 


Sinton Hotel 
$2.50 and up (tub or shower—single) 
$4.50 and up (tub or shower—for two persons) 
$5.00 and $6.00 (twin beds for two persons) 
(All rooms with bath) 


Gibson Hotel 


$2.50 to $4.00 single .............. 100 rooms 
$4.00 to $7.00 (twin beds) ........ 150 rooms 
$4.00 to $5.50 (double beds) ...... 200 rooms 


(All rooms with bath) 

Fountain Square Hotel 
$3.00 single; $4.00 to $4.50 (double occupancy) 
$5.00 (twin beds) 

(50 to 100 rooms) 
(All rooms with bath) 


Hotel Metropole 
$2.00 single with detached bath 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 single with 
bath 
$3.00 with detached bath—two persons 
$4.00 with bath—one double bed—two persons 
$4.50 up with bath—twin beds—two persons 
(225 rooms) 


The Hotel Alms 
I as «cine Hata ease: as sia 50 rooms 
CE, 6.56 ddasmanesennaehwee 50 rooms 
$9.00 suites of living room, bed room and bath 


Hotel Parkview 


$2.50 single—shower bath 

$3.00 single—tub and shower 

$3.50 double—shower bath—one bed 

$4.00 double—tub and shower—one bed 

$4.00 double—twin beds—shower bath 

$4.50 double—twin beds—tub and shower 

(75 rooms) 

Reservations may be made.by addressing A. 
Kummer, Chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee, 1311 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


The railroads have authorized a reduction of 
one-half of the regular fare for the return trip if 
100 delegates and visitors hold certificates se- 
cured when purchasing going tickets. Certifi- 
cates must show that railroad tickets were bought 
for Cincinnati as the destination and must bear 
authorized selling dates. Delegates are re- 
quested to secure these certificates when buying 


going tickets whether or not they may desire to 
use them so that we may have the necessary 100. 

Certificates should be presented to Secretary 
Frank Morrison for validation promptly upon 
arrival in Cincinnati. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employes De- 
partment has furnished for the information of 
the Delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Ann Arbor 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 

Boston & Albany 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Alton 

Chesapeake & Ohio . 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Hocking Valley 

Michigan Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

New Orleans & Great Northern 

New York Central 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System Lines 

Western Pacific 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the conven- 
ience of the delegates, it will be communicated 
in a later circular or through the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

Fraternally yours, 

Ws. GreEEN, President 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary 
Frank Durry, First Vice-President 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice-President 
MATTHEW WOLL, Third Vice-President 
James WILson, Fourth Vice-President 
Joun Coerietp, Fifth Vice-President 
ArtTHuR O. WHarTON, Sixth Vice-President 
JosepH N. WeserR, Seventh Vice-President 
G. M. Bucntazet, Eighth Vice-President 
Martin F. RYAN, Treasurer 

Executive Council, American Federation 

of Labor 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 
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ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 


Manufacturers of 


RESISTORS 
RHEOSTATS 


RELAYS 
Electric Control Equipment 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 











United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers ‘and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 


New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 








TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 36 years 2 Green Stamps have been 
the ular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

poate wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 











Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Copper Carbonate 


Ammonia Ether Sulphuric 
Chrome Oxide Lacquers 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N. J. 








For Your Health 
Drink More Milk 











